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There's a new member in the TITAN family 
of power chain saws—the versatile TITAN 
Series 60. Wherever there’s wood to be cut 
—that’s where the TITAN Series 60 shines— 
as a two-man or one-man saw to do every job 
in the woods—fell trees, buck, limb, square 
timbers. 


The new TITAN Series 60 has all those family 
characteristics for which the complete TITAN 
line has so long been famous. It’s compact, 
balanced, protected—easy to carry—a smooth 
operator under all conditions. It’s lightweight 
—weighs only 37 pounds complete with 
26” bar and chain—delivers more power per 
pound. Your TITAN Series 60 can be equipped 
with straight blade bars from 26” to 60”, or 
with a 19” capacity bow saw. 


There's a TITAN power chain saw to fit your 
wood-cutting operation. Try TITAN once— 
you'll use it always and ALL WAYS. 


Ask your dealer for a TITAN demonstration today. 


TITAN One-Twenty two-man saw— 
12 h. p. for big timber. 


TITAN offers you the complete line of power chain saws, attachments and access 
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TITAN CHAIN SAWS, Inc. 
SEATTLE 4, 7 WASHINGTON 
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The AFA 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, publishers of American For- 
ests, is a national organization— 
independent and non-political in 
character—for the advancement of 
intelligent management and use 
of forests and related resources of 
soil, water, wildlife and outdoor 
recreation. Its purpose is to cre- 
ate an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of these resources and the 
part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Cre- 
ated in 1875, it is the oldest na- 
tional forest conservation organ- 
ization in America. 
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Attack on Pollution 
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If it weren’t for the thousands of American 
elms surrounding historical shrines in and 
around the nation’s capital, visitors and resi- 
dents alike would find Washington, D. C. a 
vastly less attractive city. Yet more than 150 
of these graceful trees have fallen prey since 
1947 to the deadly Dutch elm disease. For this 
month’s cover, Abbie Rowe of the National Park 
Service pointed his camera toward Jefferson 
Memorial to frame in the foreground a recent 
tree victim. For the latest report on what's being 
done to check this and another tree despoiler, 
read On the Oak Wilt and Dutch Elm (page //). 
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LEUPOLD 


me 


Leupold levels are the product of 44 
years of experience in the development 
of precision instruments. . . . Built for 
accuracy and life-long dependability, 
Leupold levels are more versatile, more 
convenient to use. Men whose jobs de-. 
pend on quick, precise work specify 
Leupold levels. 





LEUPOLD HAND LEVEL 


Practically designed, light, compact instru- 
ment of highest quality with distinctive 
Leupold conveniences. Level bubble magni- 
fier adjusts internally to the individual's eye 
—no need to refocus every time level used. 
D> CRIN cesieside > ern Ok eane 5%, in. 
a ee eee Yq in. 
With sturdy saddle leather case. . .$11.85 





LEUPOLD ABNEY LEVEL 


Patented means of changing scoles in- 
creases the convenience of this practical 
lightweight precision Abney level. All scales 
are held in a milled slide by two thumb 
screws and any one scale can quickly be 
superimposed on the others for immediate 
use, Locking, internal focus on sight tube 
adjusts to the individual's eye. Thumb nut 
index arm adjustment provides micrometer 
accuracy. Four scales available: percent, 
topographic, degrees, chainage correction. 
Over-all Length ........ 62 in. 
es GE PRE ccccnaese 1¥, in. 
Model A—Complete with hand-sewed 
leather case and any 2 scales... $27.50 
Model B— Complete with case and 
ee Se rer $30.00 
Write for full information on these and 
other Leupold engineered precision instru- 
ments, At your dealer's or order direct. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 





“LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS 


4445 N.E.Glisan, Portland 13, Ore. 
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Looking Ahead—At the risk of 
appearing to brag, we think you'll 
find the forthcoming August issue 
especially interesting—both informa- 
tive and entertaining. You won't 
want to miss the searching revalua- 
tion of the much-in-the-news O and 
C lands situation by John B. 
Woods, nationally known forester 
who directed The American For- 
estry Association’s Forest Resource 
Appraisal. From the same Pacific 
Northwest country comes also a re- 
port on the tenth anniversary of the 
Tree Farm movement, by William 
B. Greeley who recently authored the 
much discussed book, Forests and 
Men. 

For enjoyable fiction, you'll find 
Harry Botsford’s Man on the 
Moose the best ever found in these 
pages. In the problem and how-to-do 
categories there’ll be articles on 
poison ivy, “rain” from tulip poplars 
and the Dutch oven, to name a few. 

In This Issue—Like everything 
else in Texas, land and forest devel- 
opment is on the grand scale. And 
huge even by Texas standards is the 
Southwestern Settlement and Devel- 
opment Corporation whose history is 
told by AFA Executive Director S. 
L. Frost in Southwestern’s Forest 
Empire (page 6). As the nation’s 
No. 1 nonindustrial tree farm, South- 
western makes a fitting subject for 
an article dealing largely with im- 
proved forestry methods and how 
their application is assuring maxi- 
mum production from the land. The 
company’s growth is traced from the 
toddler stage to its present status as 
a business giant and stress is placed 
on its import to the people of south- 
east Texas. The author personally 
toured these holdings, lending au- 
thenticity to the article. 

Fresh discoveries of both oak wilt 
and Dutch elm diseases in hitherto 
unblemished areas during the past 
year, counteracted by evidence of an 
intensified program of survey and 
research, plus an increasingly active 
campaign to delay these spreading 
ravages, are featured in On the Oak 
Wilt and Dutch Elm (page 11). 
American Forests Editor Nort Baser 
traded his blue pencil for a type- 
writer to tell how the battle goes 





against this pair of death-dealing 
fungi. 

Apparently unabashed by Emily 
Post’s reputation, Robert H. Emer- 
ick dares to invade the domain of 
that great lady in How to Meet a 
Snake (page 12) and writes about, 
of all things, etiquette. While posing 
as no arbiter of social manners, his 
suggested protocol for the outdoors- 
man is worthy of close reading. His 
advice on meeting a snake is, “Don’t 
if you can help it.” If an encounter 
is unavoidable he tells us how, when 
and what to do. A noted mechanical 
engineer writer from Charleston, 
South Carolina, he calls himself a 
“backyard naturalist.” 

Many is the married man who will 
chuckle at well-known author Ed- 
mund Ware’s Men, Women and 
Wilderness (page 14), an excellently- 
written bit of fiction about a north 
woods guide who thought woman’s 
place was in the home—somebody 
else’s. What happened to this con- 
firmed bachelor is . . . well, we'd bet- 
ter not say too much. The story has 
a surprise ending. We thought it 
worthy of obtaining reprint rights 
from Lincoln-Mercury Times. 

Fred O. Bailey, executive secre- 
tary of National Agriculture Re- 
search, Inc., takes A Closer. Look at 
Agriculture’s Reorganization (page 
18) in an objective appraisal of con- 
troversial Memorandum No. 1278. 
The article’s clarity of presentation is 
a refreshing change from the order 
itself. There’s also an editorial on 
the subject. 

Another “how” article of special 
interest to the outdoorsman is The 
Light Truck of the Adirondacks 
(page 20), in which Roland B. 
Miller reviews the history of this 
famous guide boat and gives a de- 
tailed explanation of how one is 
made. More than a full page of pic- 
tures illustrates the article. The au- 
thor is managing editor of the New 
York State Conservationist magazine 
and has contributed to these pages 
on previous occasions. 

How far-seeing National Parks au- 
thorities have kept a fine game fish 
from suffering the same fate of near 
extinction as the Montana grayling 





(Turn to page 5) 
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It’s a one-man 
saw that really 
does the work 


of a two-man 
saw. 
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Straight Blade sizes 18”, 23”, 30”, 42”. Bow saw sizes 19”, 
25”. Comes complete with chrome-plated perma-sharp, narrow 
kerf chain; automatic clutch; automotive type carburetor; 


rainproof magneto; and controls that are easily and naturally 
worked by operator. 
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It’s the NEW 


HOMELITE 


ONE MAN 
Chain Saw 


’ 27 Pounds 


4 Horsepower 
More Power Per Pound 
than any other saw 


It’s hard to believe, but it’s absolutely true, the new Homelite 
Chain Saw is better than ever. 

It’s lighter in weight . . . only 27 pounds... 
action and perfect balance . . . with most of its weight close 
to your body . . . makes it feel still lighter. 

Moreover, it’s faster . .. much faster. Its narrow kerf chain 
. .. driven: by the powerful Homelite 4 hp engine . . . cuts 
through an 18 inch tree in as little as 16 seconds and brings 
down trees 48 inches and more in diameter. 

Whether you’re felling, bucking, undercutting or notching, 
the new Homelite Saw will give you greater output because 
of its easier handling, less fatigue on operator and greater 
power. 

Built and backed by Homelite, manufacturers of more than 
300,000 gasoline-engine-driven-units, it is built to stand up 
under rugged use. Send for new, complete bulletin. 


gE PEN 


and its pivot 





CORPORATION 
4207 RIVERDALE AVENUE @ PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 





By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Discussion rather than decision 
has characterized most of the activi- 
ties of the 82nd Congress. No major 
legislation of special interest to for- 
estry and conservation has been en- 
acted, but patterns are being set. 
Most apparent of these are the ap- 
propriation bills for the Departments 
of the Interior and Agriculture. They 
carry the keys to what legislation al- 
ready has been enacted and point the 
way to what is to come. Following 
close in importance are the proposals 
for timber access roads, an adjusted 
plan for allocating the receipts from 
the O and C lands, consideration of 
the proposals of the Hoover Commis- 
sion for consolidating the adminis- 
tration of the publicly owned lands, 
and legislation to effectuate the rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Wa- 
ter Resources Policy Commission. 

Enactment of the appropriation 
bills is subject to the greatest pres- 
sure, for unless they are approved by 
June 30, special provision must made 
to keep the wheels of government in 
motion. Experience has proven that 
such can be done, and this perhaps 
dulls any feeling of apprehension on 
the part of administrators and even 
the many who are dependent upon 
them for their salary. Nevertheless, 
until the bills are signed by the Presi- 
dent, no assurance can be given be- 
yond continuation of routine affairs. 
and new activities must await spe- 
cific Congressional authority. 

As this goes to press, the Interior 
Department bill is being “marked 
up” after hearings which were com- 
pleted by the committee on June 6. 
If, as you read this, it was brought 
on the floor of the Senate during the 
week of June 17, the bill had a 
chance of being completed for the 
President’s signature by the end of 
the month. The Agriculture Appro- 
priation bill is in a less favorable 
position for its hearings have not 
been scheduled. 

Some small satisfaction can be 
taken in the Third Supplementary 
Appropriation bill, which the Presi- 
dent signed on June 2. Included in 
this bill, which makes appropriations 
to meet requirements for the balance 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, are $2,500,000 for construction 
of national forest development roads 
and trails. and $800.000 for repair of 


damage done to forest roads by last 
spring’s floods in Oregon, California 
and Nevada. This sum was a severe 
cut below the $5,800,000 proposed 
by the Senate. 


On May 15 Secretary Oscar L. 
Chapman of the Department of the 
Interior approved a tentative agree- 
ment between officials of the Bureau 
of Land Management and the Fischer 
Lumber Company, of Marcola, Ore- 
gon, which opens the use of company 
constructed roads over O and C lands 
and intermingled privately owned 
lands to all purchasers of government 
timber. The agreement provides that 
such purchasers will pay reasonable 
charges for the use of roads built and 
paid for by private operators. An- 
other feature of the agreement is a 
ten-year forestry plan which looks 
toward management of the forests in 
perpetuity and for their maximum 
use. 

Included is assurance of competi- 
tive bidding for government owned 
timber, acceptance by the company 
of forest management _ practices, 
guidance by O and C foresters in the 
location of cutting areas, and the ap- 
plication of fire prevention measures 
and utilization standards. This de- 
cision to charge for the use of roads 
constructed with private capital and 
hold the funds to reimburse the 
builder promises to be far reaching. 


A new access road bill intro- 
duced by Representative T. G. Aber- 
nathy, of Mississippi, may solve the 
current inability of the administra- 
tors of national forests, O and C 
lands, and Indian Reservations to 
provide means of access to nearly 
three billion board feet of govern- 
ment timber a year on a sustained 
yield basis. and to that extent help 
meet the present national defense 
emergency. The new draft is H. J. 
Res. 263. Having been introduced by 
the chairman of the subcommittee 
which conducted hearings on its pre- 
decessors last March, it may be con- 
sidered as having the prestige of a 
committee bill. 

The controversial section provid- 
ing for “advisory public hearings on 
access road construction and recon- 
struction programs” has been dis- 
placed by new wording which meets 
the approval of all interested agen- 


cies. As expressed by Assistant U. S. 
Chief Forester C. M. Granger, it 
“would get away from the burden- 
some and time-consuming process of 
having separate hearings on every 
road which, particularly at a time 
when road construction should be 
expedited, would be quite adverse to 
the public interest.” 

The bill permits the owners of in- 
tervening private lands, or the pur- 
chaser of government timber, to 
share the cost of constructing and 
maintaining the roads. In other cases, 
the administrative agency may exact 
charges for hauling logs cut from in- 
tervening private lands. 

Like its predecessors, the bill would 
authorize appropriations over a 
period of four years to total $120,- 
000.000, of which $100,000,000 
would be allotted to the national for- 
ests, and $20,000,000 to the forests 
administered by the Department of 
the Interior. Testimony submitted 
during the hearings of last March 
revealed that this investment. as ap- 
plied to all government lands, can be 
expected to result in the construction 
of some 6250 miles of road, and the 
sale of government timber which 
would return to the federal treasury 
more than $25,000,000 a year. ac- 
cording to 1950 prices. 

The possibility that four annual in- 
vestments of $30,000,000 totaling 
$120,000,000 would augment the de- 
fense effort by nearly three billion 
board feet a year, and the assertion 
by government officials that for all 
practical purposes that amount of 
timber is now going to waste for lack 
of a market may assure enactment of 
the bill by the Congress. 


The prospect that the end of this 
fiscal year will record full payment of 
the $10,472,893.38 which stood as a 
deficit against the O and C funds 
when Congress passed the act of Au- 
gust 28, 1937 has drawn public at- 
tention to the provision whereby the 
counties may soon get the 25 percent 
of gross receipts from timber sales 
which have been paid to wipe out the 
delinquent tax claims. This would be 
in addition to the 50 percent of gross 
receipts from the forests on the lands, 
which the law specifies shall go to 
the counties in lieu of current taxes. 
To correct this, Senator Guy Cordon 
and Representative Harris Ellsworth, 
both of Oregon, have introduced S. 
1385 and H. R. 4005 to amend the 
act so that when the United States 
Treasury has been fully reimbursed, 
this 25 percent fund will be converted 
annually into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 
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Reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as proposed by 
the Hoover Commission, and particu- 
larly that portion pertaining to the 
possible consolidation into one de- 
partment of all the government’s pub- 
lic land responsibilities, may get a 
public hearing before the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in Ex- 
ecutive Departments in July. The 
bill under consideration will be a re- 
draft of S. 1149 as introduced by 
Senator George D. Aiken, of Ver- 
mont, and others. Included in this 
bill is the proposal that the functions 
of the Bureau of Land Management. 
with the exception of those dealing 
with mining and mineral resources, 
be transferred from the Department 
of the Interior to the Department of 
Agriculture, and there grouped with 
the Forest Service and the Soil Con- 
servation Service in an Agricultural 
Resources Conservation Service. 

The three volume report and 
recommendations of the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission 
were recently considered by the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation, of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, under the chairmanship of 
Representative Clair Engle. of Cali- 
fornia. The hearings brought out a 
letter from Director E. J. Lawton, of 
the Bureau of the Budget revealing 
the appointment of inter-department- 
al task forces to consider in detail 
the appointment of inter-department- 
of the Commission, and to draft legis- 
lation or executive orders for presen- 
tation to the President. No indica- 
tion was given as to when these may 
be expected. 


Forum 
(From page 2) 


(discussed in the June issue) is ex- 
plained in Cutthroat Trout of the 
Yellowstone (page 22) by Claude 
M. Kreider, Long Beach, California, 
an outdoor writer whose byline is 
familiar to many readers of Ameri- 
can Forests. Thanks to an intelligent 
restocking program, he writes, this 
magnificent wilderness today abounds 
with as many colorful cutthroats as 
it did in the days of Lewis and Clark. 

James Stevens lends his deft 
touch to another Davy Crockett 
legend in Davy and the Rolling Rep- 
tile (page 17). There’s also Part IV 
of the Association’s Report on Amer- 
ican Big Trees (page 28) and for up- 
to-the-minute news on legislative ac- 
tivities there’s G. H. Collingwood’s 
Washington Lookout. In AFA Spon- 
sors New Type Smoky Trail Trip 
you'll find the perfect suggestion for 
a Fall vacation. 
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FOREST FIRE? LA 
Acres Burned in Six Counties. Many Injured.) —.7~ #*% 
(SEE ANSWER BELOW) 
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The INDIAN FIRE PUMP stops 
such catastrophes as this. It 
puts out inside and exterior 
fires before they get out of 
control. No wonder it is the 
first choice of fire depart- 










ments, foresters, lumbermen 
and others who know of the 
tragedies fires cause. 


ANSWER: The world’s worst forest fire was the tragic Peshtigo 
fire in Wisconsin in the fall of 1871. 





if used promptly could stop and avert such dis- 


asters at the start. Whenever fire strikes, quick 
use of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS can confine it and 
extinguish it. Building, roof, field, grass and spot 
fires are “killed” in a hurry by these fire fighters. 





All help possible 
is needed to pre- 
vent fires from 
hampering our 





defense efforts Fire fighting crew smashes brush fire with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 


D.B. SMITH & CO. 


405 MAIN ST., UTICA 2, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES: CANADIAN 
Hercules Equipment & AGENTS: 


Rubber Company, Inc. 
435 Brannan Street 
San Francisco 7, 
California 
e Roy G. Davis Company 
617 East Third Street 
Los Angeles, California 

Fred E. Barnett Company L. N. Curtis & Sons 
2005 S. E. 8th Ave 426 West Third St. Seuth 
Portia-d, Oregon Salt Lake City, Utah 


and destroying 
the nation’s nat- 
ural resources 
and other prop- 
erty during com- 


ing years. Fred E. Barnett Company 
600 Spring Street 
Klamath Falls, Oregon Fleck Bros. Limited 
110 Alexander Street 
Titan Chain Saws, Inc. 
2700 Fourth Ave. South 
Seattle, Washington 


C. E. Hickey & Sons, 
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Vancouver, B. C., Canada 








A gigantic enterprise, even by 
Texas standards, this 700,000- 
acre tract thrives as America’s 
No. 1 nonindustrial tree farm 





Southwestern’s 





BOVE the gulf coast of south- 
east Texas where the south- 
ern pine belt's sweeping cres- 


cent fades out into the arid, wind- 
swept prairies stands one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest private forest empires. 
Here flourish the vast holdings of 
Southwestern Settlement and De- 
velopment Corporation—a monument 
in wood to the success of perpetual 
timber production. 

So expansive are these holdings 
that one could almost fit the whole 
of Rhode Island into them. A com- 
munity of 4000 average homes could 
be built each year from their fast- 
growing timber yield. To walk, or 
even to ride a Texas cow pony around 
the perimeter of this far-flung de- 
velopment would tax the endurance 


Prime stands of timber like this natural reproduction longleaf pine 
are characteristic of Southwestern’s program of perpetual production 


of the most rugged native. Count- 
ing the number of trees would be an 
almost endless task. 

Nearly 700.000 acres of trees 
thrive on this, America’s No. 1 non- 
industrial tree farm. As a property 
under unified management it is prob- 
ably exceeded in land area in the 
Lone Star state only by the world 
famous King Ranch. This huge Texas 
timber enterprise has been certified 
as one of 3000 private properties 
registered under the Tree Farm sys- 
tem. a program sponsored by the 
American Forest Products Industries 
organization. Along with such forest 
industrial giants as Dierks Coal and 
Lumber Company, International Pa- 
per. and Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany. Southwestern stands among the 
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Forest Empire By S. L. FROST 














R. F. Evans, left, vice president, 
and Buford Brown, ranch foreman 


top ten private forest holdings in the 
United States. Unlike these other 
timber titans. however, Southwestern 
operates no industrial plants of its 
own. 

That is what makes the story so 
amazing. Southwestern is strictly a 
timber grower. As such, its expansive 
operations have tremendous econom- 
ic influence in a large portion of 
southeast Texas. Land and timber 
policies of the company directly or 
indirectly affect tens of thousands of 
persons in 12 counties to the north of 
vital industrial centers like Houston 
and Beaumont. Its tax dollars are the 
life blood of many schools, road sys- 
tems and communities. Twelve saw- 
mills depend on Southwestern for saw- 
timber. It supplies pulpwood to one 
big paper mill, poles and piling to 
several companies, stumpwood to one 
company. It’s also in the cattle busi- 
ness and leases some of its land to 
local farmers. Sand, gravel and Ful- 
ler’s earth are among the commodi- 
ties it markets. And, as the title sug- 
gests, Southwestern buys and sells 
land on a large scale. But timber is 
the primary product and it is pro- 
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gressively assuming even greater 
significance. This progress was as- 
sured in 1942 when company officials 
drafted a long-range timber manage- 
ment plan designed to double its 
present growth of 60 million board 
feet a year. 

The birth of this forest empire and 
how it was nurtured to its present 
great stature by a beneficent Mother 
Nature and shrewd company manage- 
ment is a unique story. W. E. Mer- 
rem, modest. soft spoken vice presi- 
dent and general manager of South- 
western, explains it simply and liter- 
ally. He says his firm ‘ 
the forestry business. 

The story began back in 1901 with 
the organization of the Houston Oil 
Company as a Texas corporation. 
Through the consolidation and merg- 
er of 14 timber or sawmilling com- 
panies, that parent organization ac- 
quired approximately 850,000 acres 
of pine and hardwood timberlands 
in the southeastern part of the state 


‘srew into 


W. E. Merrem, vice president and general manager, explains 
that his firm literally “grew” into 





the forestry business 


from Kirby Lumber Company. The 
Kirby concern retained a 20-year cut- 
ting contract on all timber 12 inches 
and larger in diameter at the stump. 

Fifteen years later a further divi- 
sion was made and Southwestern 
Settlement and Development Com- 
pany was created as a trust estate to 
take over and administer all the land 
and surface resources. In 1933, 
under a further refinement. South- 
western became a corporation and ac- 
quired title to the lands it had held 
in trust. Houston Oil retained all the 
mineral and oil rights. Kirby Lum- 
ber still held the original timber con- 
tracts. So Southwestern actually had 
little in the way of timber that was 
not tied up in contracts. It wasn’t 
until 1947 that the last of these con- 
tracts expired and Southwestern fi- 
nally was on its own. 

The original dream of the business 
leaders associated with Kirby and 
subsidiaries was to develop this 
southeast Texas section as an agricul- 




































tural bonanza. As Kirby cut the tim- 
ber, Southwestern was to subdivide 
and sell the land for farms. South- 
western became essentially a huge 
real estate operation and glowing was 
its early promotional literature with 
the promises of fields of corn, row 
crops, fecund orchards and prosper- 
ous new farms and ranches. 

The promoters spent considerable 
sums on test orchards and farming 
plots. They worked with the honest 
conviction that this vast stumpland 
wilderness could be transformed into 
a completely new agricultural eco- 
nomy. In some places—where soil 





Southwestern runs more than 1000 head of beef cattle on a 20,000-acre tract 


types were conducive to general 
farming—they succeeded, but for the 
most part the venture failed and the 
land boom fizzled out. These pioneer 
promoters had failed to reckon with 
the unsuitability of the sandy soils 
for crop culture, or with the determi- 
nation of the hardy southern pines to 
succeed themselves. 

So, despite the ravages of uncon- 
trolled wildfire, and despite the early 
cutting methods which often devas- 
tated huge chunks of forest land, 
Southwestern’s stumpland began to 
take on the first new blush of forest 
green. New tree growth, nature’s 


own design for protection, came from 
scattered, crooked, seed trees which 
were too poor in quality for the log- 
gers ax. The prolific scrub pines 
showed hundreds of thousands of 
fertile seeds from their scraggly 
crowns. 

It wasn’t until the late “30s, how- 
ever, that the idea of forest growth 
gradually became apparent to South- 
western. The owners had tried to 
continue the ill-fated land promotion 
scheme, but the depression years and 
a low timber cut finally made neces- 
sary an extension of some of the tim- 
her contracts with Kirby. There was 


Chief Forester Richard M. Townsend inspects a thriving crop of seedling pines 


























a startling difference in the early 
estimate and the one made at the 
time of renegotiation. That difference 
was the amount of timber that had 
accumulated during the intervening 
years. 

This started a study of growth 
rings on recently-cut stumps. The 
findings lay in those golden bands 
of new growth, ring after ring, year 
after year. New growth by the thou- 
sands of board feet was being added. 
Some intensive figuring by company 
officials converted this new growth 
into potential dollars and showed that 
their forest holdings could add in- 
come at a rate of between six and 
ten percent a year! 

With that indication of a veritable 
gold mine, Southwestern in 1939 
started a survey of its timber hold- 
ings. The study, completed two years 
later, showed that most of the con- 
servation lands were fairly well 
stocked with trees and that much of 
the timber was of marketable size. The 
next year Southwestern discarded its 
old land development policy and set 
up a long-range forestry plan em- 
phasizing the growing of timber as a 
business investment. 

Today, Southwestern aims at full- 
capacity production for every acre of 
its lands. Foresters estimate the an- 
nual growth at about 60 million 
hoard feet a year. The annual yield, 
however. averages only between 30 
and 40 million board feet. By most 
standards this is a conservative tim- 
ber cut, since most good forestry 
operations cut about the same amount 
as is grown. But Southwestern is 
looking to the future and is willing 
to sacrifice some of the immediate 
profits in order to build up the vol- 
ume of timber. 

All of its sawtimber sales are based 
on cutting no trees smaller than 14 
inches in diameter at breast height. 
Southwestern produces about 12,000 
cords of pulpwood a year for a near- 
by paper mill. One forester guides 
this operation and marks all the trees 
to be cut. The annual growth and 
improved operations now planned 
will yield a much larger pulpwood 
potential, probably ten times the pres- 
ent. Poles and piling, about 100,000 
of them a year, make up the real 
“cream” of Southwestern’s timber 
dollars. One tract of pine yielded 
quality piling worth $15 apiece. It 
is not uncommon to see pole after 
pole on the railroad sidings worth 
$7 to $8.50 each. J. Webb Pedigo 
is in charge of Southwestern’s timber 
department. Richard M. Townsend is 
chief forester. 

In addition to its income from 
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growing timber, the company is now 
adding extra dollars from the old 
stumps of its original forest. Rich in 
turpentine and resin they have re- 
sisted decay. To utilize these valuable 
materials a Louisiana concern blasts 
and bulldozes them from the soil. 
They are in turn converted into 21 by- 
products. The stumps currently are 
selling at 60 cents a ton, with the 
yield from an average acre between 
two and six tons. 

To date, Southwestern has done 
only a limited amount of tree plant- 
ing on its more barren acres. About 
half a million seedlings are planted 
a year. The company hopes that most 
of its land will reforest naturally. 
Natural reseeding is more probable 
now that protection from fire is be- 
ing provided. On some of its long- 
leaf pine lands, the company plans 
to use controlled burning in cer- 
tain good seed years to expose the 
soil and to control a blight disease 
which attacks the needles and stunts 
the growth of young longleaf seed- 
lings. 

Most of the company’s reforesta- 
tion plans and newer timber handling 
policies are awaiting complete de- 
velopment until a_recently-inaugu- 
rated aerial photographic survey of 
all its holdings is completed. From 
this survey, Southwestern will obtain 
detailed data on its lands, including 
amount, kinds and growth of timber, 
land needing planting, and other in- 
formation pertaining to future oper- 
ations. The initial cost will be up- 
wards of $40,000, but Merrem figures 
the outlay as a profitable long-range 
investment. 

In an effort to make every acre 
produce at its maximum capacity, 
Southwestern has within the past few 
years gone into the sideline business 
of ranching. Its idea is to raise beef 
cattle on some of its sparsely clad 
lands until a new crop of trees is 
established. Under the guidance of 
Vice President R. F. Evans, the com- 
pany is running a 1000-head herd on 
a 20,000-acre tract, heart of which is 
a 500-acre improved pasture. 

This pasture was literally gouged 
free of stumps, then plowed, disced. 
harrowed, fertilized, seeded and fenced 
at a cost of $75 an acre. It is the 
focal point for Southwestern’s ranch 
headquarters and all its cattle oper- 
ations. Mr. Evans is using a mixture 
of carpet, Bermuda, Dallis, common 
and Kobe lespediza, white Dutch, 
Persian and crimson clover and 
fescue 31 grasses. This year the area 
yielded 10,000 bales of hay valued 
at $1.25 a bale. The hay is used for 
winter feeding and for seeding new 
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Chief Forester Townsend looks over 
section yielding top poles, piling 
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Hardwood logs cut along the river 


grass areas in the 20.00-acre tract. 

The extensive range area was com- 
pletely fenced at a cost of slightly 
less than $1.50 an acre. The inside 
boundary is surrounded with a 30- 
foot grassed firebreak. Twelve feet 
wide interior fire lanes break the 
pasture land up into a dozen sections. 
All of the lanes have been graded 
and sown to mixture of Bermuda, 
carpet, Dallis and fescue grasses. 
Some clover has been added to pro- 
vide a year-long green strip, effective 
as protection against fire and ex- 
tremely easy and economical to main- 
tain. 


The Newton County 





bottoms are of choice quality 


The company's cattle are a speci- 
ally bred mixed stock—three-eighths 
cross-blooded Brahmas with common 
Shorthorn stock. The animal is long- 
legged, thrifty, a good hustler and is 
immune to most insects and diseases 
common in the hot, humid summers 
of southeast Texas. 

The trees and cattle seem to be get- 
ting along well together. If the  ex- 
periment proves a financial success, 
Mr. Evans is looking to the day when 
the company may have as many as 
5000 head of cattle on 100,000 acres. 

Now that Southwestern has junked 
its old policy on land sales, people 


y Lumber Co. is one of many mills supported by 


are wondering what the effect will be 
on the normal expansion of certain 
communities in that area. With the 
company owning all the land around 
many communities, a restrictive policy 
of land sales could very well freeze 
any town expansion. Recognizing 
this social problem, the company per- 
mits sales on a conservative basis. 
This is part of a splendid community 
service program of Southwestern 
which promotes good will and _ re- 
ceives the cooperation of thousands 
of local residents. 

The company keeps its river and 
stream fronts open to the public for 
hunting and fishing and provides 
land recreation areas for school and 
civic organization camps. It will not 
sell land along the water courses to 
any private club, when such a sale 
would mean the exclusion of the 
public from the area. 

Southwestern donates the right of 
way for any needed public road and 
the gravel for use on county-ad- 
ministered roads. It donates land 
for school locations, cemetaries and 
churches. 

These policies, the policies of the 
timber plan and its ranching experi- 
ment are concrete proof that South- 
western Settlement and Development 
Corporation has finally found the 
north star. In business to stay, ad- 
ministering its forests as a sound 
business investment, Southwestern re- 
cords another triumph for the Amer- 
ican enterprise system. And here, too, 
is another triumph for land use and 
conservation. For Southwestern’s far- 
flung. fast-growing forests spell in- 
creasing prosverity for a wide section 
of southeast Texas. 
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On the OAKWILT 
and DUTCH ELM 


By NORT BASER 


RESH discoveries of both oak 
i: wilt and Dutch elm—diseases 

caused by differing but nonethe- 
less death dealing fungi which prey 
on two of America’s most beloved and 
important tree species—were report- 
ed in hitherto unblemished areas dur- 


has been verified during the past year 
in Ohio, Arkansas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and a number of additional counties 
in southern Missouri. The same Chal- 
era quercina fungus was also found 
in a Missouri plantation of Asiatic 
cr Chinese chestnuts—all this in ad- 
ing the past year. Counteracting this dition to the previously known infes- 
disturbing news, however, is evidence tations in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
of an intensified program of survey Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Missouri. 
and research, accompanied by an in- Many of the newly reported areas, 
creasingly active campaign to delay however, were found to be previously 
these spreading ravages. undiscovered infestations of earlier 

Specifically, incidence of oak wilt origin—three, four or more years 
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Offsetting alarming new dis- 
coveries during the past year 
of these dread tree diseases 
is news of an intensified pro- 
gram of survey and research 


old, as in the case of Mifflin County, 
Pennsylvania and some Arkansas lo- 
calities. 

On the “Dutch elm” front, infected 
trees have been reported for the first 
time in Michigan (in the vicinity of 
Detroit), across the Canadian border 
around Windsor, and at one place in 
east central Illinois. The previous 
range had been confined to Ohio, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and Vermont. 

While the general public has been 
fully alerted to the dangers of that 
alien invader, Dutch elm disease since 
at least the mid-’30’s, it wasn’t until 
early 1950 that oak wilt became a 
household scare word, thanks to 
somewhat colored and exaggerated 
newspaper and radio reports. 

Possibly the ominous tenor of these 
stories, coupled with the economic 
importance of oak to many hardwood 


lumber manufacturers, has served, 
however, hasten the forming of 


battle lines to combat the disease. By 
mid-1950 industry had formed a Na- 
tional Oak Wilt Research Committee 
chairmanned by Leonard R. Steidel, 
cooperage manager of the National 
Distillers Products C orporation, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. Henry H. Willins, 
secretary of the National Oak Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association, serves 
as secretary. 

Determined to do a thorough job, 
industry’s committee requested the 
help of a technical advisory commit- 
tee recruited from the nation’s lead- 
ing plant pathologists. Chairman of 
the latter group is Dr. A. J. Riker, 
University of Wisconsin plant pathol- 
ogist who in 1942 pioneered in dis- 
covery of the causal fungus and since 
has discovered one method of spread 
through natural root grafts. 

Others on the technical advisory 
committee include Dr. Curtis May, 
senior forest pathologist with the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, USDA, at 
Beltsville, Maryland; W. H. Brago- 
nier of Iowa, C. M. Tucker of the 
University of Missouri; L. E. Tehon 
and H. B. Mills of the Illinois Natu- 
ral History Survey at Urbana; and 

(Turn to page 40) 



















How 


to Meet 
a Snake 


By ROBERT H. EMERICK 


He isn’t a very sociable character, so avoid him 


if you can. If you can’t, be prepared for danger 


INCE neither Emily Post nor 
Dale Carnegie has issued any 
protocol to be observed when 
meeting a wild snake unexpectedly, it 
is lucky we have the experiences of 
less important, but more talkative, 
persons to guide us. Take the case of 
my friend, Arthur, for instance; that 
is you take it, it’s too scary for me. 

It seems Arthur was fishing for 
bass in a Southern river and was 
wading in water up to his waist, 
which he says is a pleasant pastime 
in Southern rivers, and right out of 
nowhere a water moccasin appeared, 
swimming toward him. Everybody 
in the South knows that moccasins 
are lazy and non-aggressive, except 
the moccasins themselves, and no 
matter how loudly Arthur yelled, nor 
how vigorously he slapped the water, 
the moccasin kept right on coming. 
This goes to show you that moccasins 
don’t care what anybody thinks about 
them. 

When all this racket failed to make 
friends with, or influence the snake, 
Arthur tried to contract himself into 
something so tiny that the moccasin 
would say, “Heck! It’s nothing but 
a speck on the water,” and then go 





away. The trouble with this idea was 
that there is too much of Arthur to 
become so small, and anyway the 
fish he had tied to his belt, and which 
represented his whole morning’s catch, 
was kicking up a lot of disturbance 
for a speck. Apparently this fish 
could see trouble ahead, too. 

Somebody on the bank yelled: 

“Throw him a fish, Arthur. He 
wants the fish.” 

While Arthur obediently was try- 
ing to untie the fish, and wondering 
how he ever had made such a com- 
plicated knot, the moccasin arrived, 
and dived. Arthur could feel the flip 
of the thick body against his legs as 
the snake went right between them. 
He felt wet with sweat, and he got 
out of that river as fast as he could. 
He knew as well as the next one that 
moccasins can bite under water, and 
he was lucky to be getting out. 

Obviously this is no way in which 
to meet a snake. In words of one 
syllable, wade if you must, but don’t 
hitch your fish to your belt. 

Some people asked Arthur how he 
knew it was a deadly moccasin, and 
not just any old water snake. 


“He opened his big mouth,” said 
Arthur. “And it was stuffed with 
cotton. That’s enough for me.” 

It’s enough for me, too. Still, there 
is another way to tell poisonous 
snakes and we should know it, be- 
cause all of them are not. cotton- 
mouthed moccasins. Just look any 
snake in the eye, and if the pupil is 
a mere vertical slit, then the owner 





Two fang holes mean poison 


Nonpoisonous teeth pattern 























of the eye carries a couple of hypo- 
dermic teeth in his head, and he 
wont mind in the least giving us a 
shot in the leg, or arm, or any place 
convenient. In fact, he can shoot 
three of us in a row before his hypo- 
dermic runs dry. 


Most meetings occur as a result of 
our coming onto the snake instead 
of vice versa, as in Arthur’s adven- 
ture. This is because snakes as a rule 
are homebodies, while we human 
beings are always tramping around 
the earth, blundering into their liv- 
ing rooms and kitchens without so 
much as first knocking on the door. 
Is it any wonder they generally re- 
gard us with angry distaste? 

Such intrusions, if we are to with- 
draw unimpaired in health, must be 
handled with the highest diplomacy. 
They always are critical, yet not com- 
pletely hopeless. 


As a case in point, this writer 
while climbing the face of a more or 
less sheer cliff, lifted his own face 
above the edge of a shelf 30 feet 
above the ground, and thereby pro- 
jected his nose almost into contact 
with the nose of a serpent which, in 
the circumstances, seemed to be the 
biggest snake in the world. For long 
moments we stared at each other, 
literally eye to eye, and though his 
reptilian highness possessed orbs with 
circular pupils, this did not mean he 
was not furnished with hypodermic 
teeth. All slit-eye snakes are poison- 
ous, but many round eye snakes are 
just as poisonous. 


The deadly coral snake has a nota- 
bly small, round, and probably in- 
nocent eye, but obviously this terror 
of the ledge was not a coral snake 
since he was all black instead of be- 
ing lit up with red and yellow bands, 
and besides this encounter took place 
in the north, where the bright little 
assassins do not venture. He might 
have been a timber rattler I thought, 
but there was no rattle, no move- 
ment of any kind, and he had no 
depression, or pit, in the sides of his 
head, between the eyes and the nos- 
trils. Incidentally these pits, which 
give the name of “pit viper” to their 
owners, serve a purpose as yet un- 
known, at least to a snake. To us, the 
sight of a pit is the same as a sign that 
reads, “Danger! Keep Away!” And if 
you don’t believe in signs, let me in- 
troduce the pit-owners by name: rat- 
tlesnake, moccasin, copperhead, bush- 
master, fer-de-lance. That will show 
you. 


In my predicament, hanging by 
my finger tips 30 feet above the 
ground, I concluded my vis-a-vis was 
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a blacksnake. member of a tribe 
everybody says is harmless, but | 
don’t believe what everybody says. 
A blacksnake can bite, and when 
annoyed, he does bite, and I don’t 
call that harmless. The worst of it 
is, blacksnakes seem to be annoyed 
most of the time. 


Handling this specimen on _ the 
ledge therefore, posed the prime prob- 
lem of how not to arouse his temper. 
My technique was to say mentally 
(not aloud because my voice might 
have startled him into doing some- 
thing to my nose I’d be sorry for), 
“Excuse my intrusion, please. I 
didn’t know this ledge was taken,” 
and then slowly, slowly, to lower my- 
self out of his sight. It worked. He 
watched me go without so much as 
sticking out his tongue, which shows 
that courtesy is always the best policy, 
even with fussy-tempered blacksnakes. 

Undoubtedly, the best way to travel 
through snake country with safety, is 
to make some noise as we go. The 
pit vipers particularly are quite sensi- 
tive to noise and vibrations, and if 
they know we are approaching, they 
much prefer to slip off silently and 
avoid a meeting altogether. 


In the event that noise and courte- 
sy fail, and the snake we meet bites 
us, we know what to do, or do we? 
Some folks reach for the whisky bot- 
tle, and that’s all wrong. Others will 
dab the wounds with half a raw 
potato, or onion, or even strap on a 
piece of freshly-killed chicken, and 
these are all wrong, too. Another 
school of thought, or guesswork, leads 
its practitioners to pour on crystals 
of potassium, rubbing them vigor- 
ously into the fang holes. This treat- 
ment seals the poison inside, just 
where the snake wanted it to go in 
the first place. In contrast, gun- 
powder has its advocates, the gun- 
powder being poured on and ignited. 
This is what we call death by two 
forms of agony instead of one. 


At present, there is only one known 
improvement on the make-it-bleed- 
freely and suck-out-the-poison treat- 
ment. This improvement employs in- 
jections of anti-venin, using a hypo- 
dermic needle that comes with a kit. 
This serum is made from horses. A 
horse is injected with snake poison 
in a succession of small doses until 
the animal is immunized, then the 
anti-venin is made from the blood. 


When passing through snake coun- 
try, we will be much better off if we 
carry a first aid kit on our hips in- 
stead of a flask. Some kits are as 
small as four inches long, two and 
a half inches wide, and three-eighths 





of an inch thick. Everything is 
packed in this easy-to-carry little tin 
box. 

Children are particularly suscepti- 
ble to snake bite, since their bodily 
fluids have insufficient volume to 
dilute the poison to the extent that 
normally occurs with an adult, and 
besides, they are more likely to romp 
into old stone walls and fence lines, 
places dearly loved by reptiles. Rare- 
ly can a stricken child describe the 
snake that struck him, consequently 
we must be prepared to distinguish 
the deadly wound from the non- 
poisonous variety, and the sooner the 
better. 

Two large holes are clear evidence 
that a pair of poison fangs have been 
inserted and first aid must be applied 
immediately. This means we must cut 
into each fang hole until it bleeds 
freely, using whatever sharp edge 
we can find, a piece of broken glass, 
anything. It means also the applying 
of a tourniquet between the wound 
and the heart to prevent, or at least 
slow down, the advance of the poison 
through the body. It means working 
fast if a life is to be saved. We have 
records of persons dying from the pit 
viper’s bite in from ten to 15 minutes. 

Snake poison has a_ tremendous 
effect on human blood. It so 
debilitates the red corpuscles that in- 
fections of all kinds are easily 
acquired. For this reason, if we 
survive the bite itself, we actually 
have won only half a victory; for the 
next two weeks at least, a physician 

(Turn to page 32) 


The whir of the rattlesnake’s rattle 
serves as fair warning to intruders 






























“Lady fly casters” 


Mew Wormenwand Wilderness 


EKE Brackitt, by reason of be- 
ing a top rank northwoods 
guide, was a student of men, 
women and wilderness. Moreover, 
perhaps for the same reason, Zeke 
was a militant bachelor who had 
eluded the fair sex through the years. 
On long trips, if there were ladies in 
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By EDMUND WARE 


the party, one of them invariably 
elected to ride in Zeke’s canoe. They 
asked him about life, love and loneli- 
ness. He sat in the stern and suf- 
fered, braving the hazards of the 
curved eyelash and the sultry look 
along with those of rapid and portage. 

“Bobby pins in the blankets,” Zeke 
muttered darkly. “Chanel taintin’ 
the woodsmoke. But my cabin is my 
stronghold.” 

You gathered that when Zeke got 
off a long trip he holed up for a 
period of convalescence. It was a 
swell cabin. It smelled of cedar. It 
was devoid of dirt, curtains, and 
cosmetics, and across its threshold 
had never fallen the shadow of a 
lovely figure. 

I used to dream about Zeke’s cabin 
in the winter. I still do. Not be- 
cause it was a bulwark for bachelor- 
hood, but because of the canoe trips 


we planned there, the grub lists we 
checked, and the trout we cooked on 
Zeke’s black-gleaming stove. I also 
like to remember the wonderful 
conversations we had about the wild 
country—particularly the one on the 
subject of northwoods etiquette. This 
conversation, besides being a model 
for correct, or incorrect, behavior 
for sportsmen of both sexes, is a 
story in itself. It began quite in- 
nocently one May afternoon while I 
lolled comfortably and contentedly 
on Zeke’s cabin porch. 

After a year in New York, I was 
so glad to get back to Zeke’s place 
that I didn’t at first notice his un- 
easiness. But you couldn’t call it un- 
easiness, come to analyze it. The 
plane that had brought me in took 
off from the lake, and we made our- 
selves comfortable on the cabin 
porch, looking off over the water as 
wed always done—except that Zeke 
kept shifting his eyes to the tote road 























Zeke Brackitt, bachelor and top northwoods guide, believed wo- 
man’s place was in the home—somebody else’s. This parable of 
the tiger and the fawn concerns the courage of his convictions 


that ran for a rutted half-mile along 
shore before disappearing into the 
forest on the long way to town. 

I didn’t think anything of it at the 
time. We'd got going about past 
trips. Zeke told about one where a 
man brought a case of sparkling 
water along because he wouldn’t 
drink river water with his whiskey. 

“Six portages on that trip,” Zeke 
said. “Extry trip over each portage 
for that sparklin’ water—sixty pounds 
it weighed. An’ the whiskey, too.” 

“Did you shoot the guy, Zeke?” 

“Nope. Jest dreamed about it. 
*Twas beautiful.” 

That’s what got us going on north- 
woods etiquette. How should a sports- 
man behave, in order to get the most 
out of his excursion into the wild 
country? What are the rules for 
harmony in camp? And what drives 
a good guide crazy? 

“Now, you take Paddle-Splashers,” 
Zeke said. “Usually young folks, they 
are. Bad. But the Wet Sock Wringers 
and Moccasin Dryers is worse.” 

“I know,” I said. “They erect little 
alder frames around the campfire 
when you're cooking a meal. They 
hang wet raiment on the frames. 
They burn the toes out of their moc- 
casins—and then borrow yours.” 

“Yuh.” said Zeke, with a long 
glance down the tote road. “Then 
you have the Junior Fire Builders. 
‘Little Match Burners. I call ’em. 
Ain’t a one I ever saw could start a 
fire with benzine and a dry mouse’s 
nest.” 

“Are they the ones that put green 
spruce boughs on the fire, Zeke?” 

“Nope. They jest fall in the same 
age group. Same age as the ones 
that jump into a canoe, ‘stead of 
steppin’ in it.” 

Zeke was going nicely, now— bub- 
bling to a theme that had been boil- 
ing in his breast for thirty years. 
He spoke of the booted and belted. 
the hairy he-men, able in narration 
of past performance, absent under 
the tumpline of today. He described 
a category of males self-decorated 
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with future laurels, and the big- 
chested money boys, the over-tippers. 

“You asked for it,” Zeke said. 

“I’m getting it,” I said. “It’s for 
total human good on the trail. Tell 
me more. What about the amateur 
cooks?” 

“T knowed one that made a huckle- 
berry pie on Little Mopang Beach 
with dogberries.”’ 

“Anyone die?” 

“Nope. A few got sick. We lost 
four days. Then— then there’s the 
Sweaterforgetters.” 

“Children?” 

“Nope.” said Zeke, forlornly. “Wo- 
men!” 

I had probably known that Zeke 
would get around to his most harrow- 
ing subject. It seemed to be draw- 
ing him toward an inevitable brink. 
or climax. 

“You boil the kettle, say,”” he said, 
“at Hub Hall Cove. At two in the 
afternoon, three miles up the rapids, 
she says—” 

“Who says?” 

“This woman—any woman. She 
savs. ‘I left my sweater on a rock. 
Forgot it.” So you go back down the 
way you poled up, an’ you are lost 
from the rest of the party—alone 
with her, an’ she—she—” 

“What, Zeke?” 

“Well, I jest get them the sweater 
off the rock where they left it, an’ 
then, well, we just go on up the 
rapids again.” 





“Do they ask you to stop at 
springs, or pick flowers?” 

“Yuh—always.” 

“Do you do it?” 

“Nope—too dangerous.” 

It was after Zeke had switched his 
eyes from the lake to the spring-wet 
tote road again that the matter of 
the Lady Fly Casters came up. This 
was a Classification that I had over- 
looked, although | suspected its ex- 
istence, since in some states they have 
streams reserved exclusively for this 
species. Zeke approached the subject 
obliquely, first giving a couple of 
poignant dodges— defense mecha- 
nism. 

“Women,” he said, “fall into four 
sections, naturally.” 

“Arms, legs, eyes, and—?” 

“I don’t mean their bodies. I 
mean their conversations on canoe 
trips.” 

He gave samples with solemn 
patience, as follows: (1) “It must 
be lonesome, living in the woods.” 
(2) “Oh Zeke! I heard a noise!” 
(3) “You’re so strong—so romantic. 
Like Renfrew of the Mounted.” 

Here, in the strife between men 
and women, you had the intimate, 
sympathetic attack; the please-pro- 
tect-me gimmick; and straight flat- 
tery. 

“What about the other one, Zeke? 
You said there were four.” 

At this moment, I heard the noise 
of a distant, tortured, and faintly 
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“Sweaterjorgetter” 


familiar engine. Zeke heard it, too— 
and looked toward the darkling 
spruces where the tote road disap- 
peared toward town. 

“Number Four?” he said, hol- 
lowly. “Did I ever tell you what hap- 
pened to Jim Trunk?” 

“Who? Jim Trunk?” I thought 
I knew every, guide in the Mopang 
Country, but I’d never heard of Jim 
Trunk. 

“Yuh.” Zeke said. “Jim Trunk. 
Guided four women—four—on the 
Big Mopang River trip. All—uh—all 
Lady Fly Casters.” 

I had supposed that Lady Fly 
Casters were far between, and in- 
quired how it was that this Jim 
Trunk had hit such a turbid jackpot. 

“Jillpot.” said Zeke, and explained 
laboriously. 

It seemed they were all school 
teachers. and had engaged four 
guides, three of whom had come 
down with virus X, Y, or Z. Jim 
Trunk, alone immune, had taken on 
the whole group in his twenty-foot 
freight canoe. 

“Jim Trunk,” I said, puzzling. 
“Don’t seem to remember the name 
let alone the face. 





“I’m tellin’ you,” Zeke said, se- 
verely. “He was champion fly caster 
one year.” 

“So were you, weren't you?” 

“Yuh. But I’m tellin’ about Jim. 
The four girls heard he was champi- 
on. They all wanted to have him 
teach ‘em. An’—an’—” 

“They all had fly rods?” 

“All of ‘em. An’ they all went 
after poor Jim Trunk, an’ he tried to 
teach “em—an’ they hooked him on 
their backcasts, an’ they couldn’t get 
their forward casts out of their laps. 
Jim climbed 78 cedar trees unhookin’ 
their riggin’. He was almost beat 
out—till the four girls started fightin’ 
amongst themselves, over him!” 

“My Lordy!” I said “On the Big 
Mopang trip too!” 

Zeke nodded—not toward me. but 
toward the tote road, where a small 
black car had just emerged erratically 
from the spruce growth. 

“Someone coming,” I said. 

“Yuh.” said Jim, and went nerv- 
ously on with his tale of travail. 

On the Ten Sleep Portage between 
Big Mopang and Chancery Lake, the 
mysterious Jim Trunk—according to 
Zeke—had_ rested a_ two-hundred 
pound tumpline load on Fox Ledge. 
about half-way across. It was here 
that the four girls had had a final 
flurry. It had stopped just short of 
hair-pulling. And at Fox Ledge, all 
in tears, they had started off in four 
directions! All in a swivet over poor 
Jim. 

“Migod, Zeke! That’s wild coun- 
try!” 

“Wild?” Zeke said, miserably. 
“Ain't nothin’ but bobcat tracks in 
miles.” 

“And there was Jim Trunk, know- 
ing they might all get lost—and all 





“Jim climbed 78 trees unhookin’ their riggin’” 
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of them gone in a different direction. 
What did he do?” 

“Started talkin’ to himself—an’ be- 
lievin’ it!” 

“Bad,” I said. 

“Dreadful,” said Zeke. 

The little black car was now highly 
audible as well as visible. It was an 
ancient car, but immortal, like West- 
minster Abbey and the Book of 
Kings. This mud-merried conveyance 
was a deep rut runner, and a boulder 
jumper, and it careened to the tune 
of its unmistakable planetary trans- 
mission. It was, in fact, Zeke Brac- 
kitt’s unborrowable lumber road 





“They burn the toes out of their own 
moccasins and then borrow yours” 


transportation to and from town. 

“Zeke,” I said, “what happened to 
Jim Trunk?” 

Zeke gave a slight shudder, and a 
slight smile. On the porch bench his 
long, sinewy body stretched like that 
of a huge, successful panther. 

“There were four girls, Zeke,” I 
prompted. “What about that fourth 
one?” 

This one, it appeared, was in the 
special fourth category. The category 

-or female section—that Zeke hadn’t 
as yet defined. 

“Jim was a wise guide,” said Zeke. 
“He jest set thar on Fox Ledge an’ 
waited. Them girls showed up, one 
by one. That is, three of ’em did.” 

“What about number four?” 

Zeke watched the approaching car. 
As it navigated the ruts and old sled 
tracks, he seemed to be giving it body 
English. 

“Jim Trunk had to hunt for Num- 
ber Four. That—that Number Four 

-they’re extry. They don’t say noth- 
in’ at all about life, nor love. nor 
please help me over this rock. Num- 
ber Four jest looks—like a fawn 
deer looks—and makes you feel—” 

“Feel how?” 

“Well, like Old Jim Trunk says, 


this one made him feel like she was 


(Turn to page 33) 
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DAVY AND THE 
ROLLING REPTILE 


By JAMES STEVENS 


bb HEN youthsome Davy 
Crockett made his lone 
expedition to the Oregon 


country the big timber of the West 
Coast was inhabited by a breed of 
snake that could spit pizen fit to 
knock a cougar out of a tree with 
only one pa-tooey,” avowed Uncle 
Ben Cotter. “And big!” he mused on. 
“Why, there was a boss sarpint who 
had a hunderd and eleven rattles 
which alone stretched seven feet. Old 
Hickory—that was the name Davy 
gave the monster, after General 
Andrew Jackson. Davy found the 
rattles one day where the sarpint had 
left them so’s to creep up quiet on a 
bear. The find puzzled Davy. He 
gave it a kick and the responding 
rattle was like peals of thunder to 
hear. 

“Yes, sir, Bugs.” Uncle Ben went 
on, speaking directly to the new log- 
bucker. Bugs Dowd, “the wilderness 
snakes of the Douglasfirs in Western 
Oregon were mighty mongrels. One 
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could unjoint himself in a flash and 
h’ist off in seven directions at once. 
Or he could fork a tail into pythony 
jaws and roll himself like a monster 
hoop, going fast as an antelope. This 
Old Hickory could hook a 60-pound 
salmon on one fang. Well, you can 
figger the feeling that Davy Crockett 
felt up and down his spine when he 
found the seven-foot rattles—and then 
spied the ENTIRE remains of the 
snake wheeling down the trail for 
him!” 

“Wait a minute,” growled Bugs 
Dowd. “Hold on there. I’ve heerd 
enough from you about snakes. Talk 
about rats, if you've got to. But 
snakes I can’t abide.” 

Bugs was a not uncommon kind of 
character in the work camps of 
Southern Idaho, back there in the 
year of 1904. But he was about the 
worst of his kind that I’d ever run 
into. Uncle Ben Cotter had hired 
him drunk in Weiser at the end of 
a well-nigh desperate hunt for a hand 








Our hero borrows the Pied 
Piper’s methods to achieve 
the results of St. Patrick 
in chapter No. 7 of a series 
on Davy Crockett folklore 











who could fall timber and buck logs. 
The harvest season was taking the 
best men to the ranches. Bugs was 
dirty. He was mean when sober. 
He complained at meals. He would 
try to turn agreeable talk into snarly 
argument. A fouler mouth was never 
heard. 

“Ill give you one more day to fire 
him,” I'd heard Aunt Min warn 
Uncle Ben at supper time, when I 
was packing the slop to the pigs. 
“He goes or I go. We have a hired 
girl and a hired boy to look out for. 
Mind that, Ben Cotter.” 

I was the boy, a 12 year-old on 
my first job away from home. It 
wasn't much, paying only 50 cents 
and board per ten-hour day for chor- 
ing around the shack outfit. We were 
up on the headwaters of Mann Creek, 
in the pines of Mt. Hitt. The saw- 
mill and planer were run by a J. I. 
Case thresher engine. Horse teams 
and their owners were hired together 

(Turn to page 42) 








Closer Look at A 


By FRED O. BAILEY 


F. Brannan issued Memorandum No. 1278 for 

the “Coordination of the Department’s Agricul- 
tural Resources Conservation Services.” His ob- 
jective was to end perhaps the hottest jurisdictional 
dispute in Department history—the dispute over 
who had what authority, and responsibility, for 
conservation of the nation’s soil, water and forestry 
resources. 

Now, almost five months later, there still is not 
unanimous agreement even over what was intended 
in the order. But, by and large, there seems to be 
a consensus that it is making poor prophets out of 
those who predicted it would wind up in a grand 
free-for-all. Those who called the Memorandum a 
shotgun wedding now concede it has many of the 
earmarks of wedded bliss. The honeymoon, how- 
ever, still could wind up in a grand family row, it 
is generally conceded. 

The order names half a dozen Department 
agencies, but principally concerns the U. S. Forest 
Service, the Soil Conservation Service and the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. Relatively 
minor roles were assigned to the Extension Service, 
the Farmers Home Administration and the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration. Primary emphasis 
was placed on coordination of SCS and PMA con- 
servation work, with the Forest Service sort of 
being dragged in by the tail. 

Undersecretary Clarence McCormick, in a memo 
to heads of the federal agencies involved. describes 
the “spirit and intent” of the Memorandum as “the 
coordination of agricultural resources conservation 
program which is to be carried out in a thoroughly 
cooperative way with state and local agencies hav- 
ing conservation responsibilities.” The agency 
head interpreted that as a directive for closer co- 
operation with state and local agencies. He re- 
quested “joint formulation and determination of 
policies and programs at all levels.” 

When it came to the major question, “Can this 
reorganization be an instrument for compelling 
conservation practices on private lands?” both 
Lyle Watts, Chief of the U. S. Forest Service, and 
Richard McArdle, assistant chief, chorused an 
emphatic “Hell, no; and you can put that in direct 
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insisted, has a “mighty active imagination.” 

But, they added, that is not to indicate that 
the Forest Service has changed its position in re- 
gard to legislation for regulation of cutting .and 
other timber practices on private lands. It still be- 
lieves it should have such authority in the interest 
of conserving the nation’s timber resources. 

“We have made great progress in timber con- 
servation on both private and public lands, but 
the fact remains that the total supply of sawtimber 
is continuing to decrease year by year,” Watts said. 

At the Washington level—and from all reports 
the state level also—there was fear on the part of 
many that PMA was being made the top boss over 
conservation and would attempt to dominate the 
the other agencies. There is evidence now that fear 
is at least subsiding. There seems to be less 
suspicion and distrust of PMA, at both national 
and state levels. 

The Memorandum assigns to an Assistant Sec- 
retary national authority for supervision and direc- 
tion of Forest Service, SCS and PMA conservation 
work. At the state levels it requires that the head- 
quarters of all USDA personnel with state-wide 
responsibilities shall be consolidated in a single 
state office. At both the state and county levels 
the PMA committees are the agencies held directly 
responsible for initiating coordination of conserva- 
tion work. 

Policy determinations are required to be made 
through consultation of the various federal and 
state agencies. The right of appeal, all the way to 
the Secretary, is specifically reserved for any agency 
which wishes to do so in case of disagreement. 
Washington PMA officials promise that “the first 
PMA officer in the field we catch trying to bully 
anyone is going to be fired.” 

Duties and responsibilities of the various federal 
agencies in the field are spelled out in some detail. 
At the state level the Memorandum requires that 
the “PMA State Committee, the State Conservation- 
ist of the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest 
Service official having jurisdiction of farm forestry 
in the state shall jointly formulate and determine 
the soil conservation policies and programs for 
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guidance and direction of SCS, PMA and FS 
personnel and operations within the state by means 
of conferences or other means to be initiated by 
the chairman of the State PMA Committee.” The 
president of the state land-grant college must be 
invited to designate members of his staff to par- 
ticipate. The state director of the Farmers Home 
Administration also is required to be invited. De- 
partment officials say the term “participate” means 
a full voice in the discussions leading to determina- 
tion of policies. 

There is an interesting and revealing story back 
of that section in the Memorandum. During the 
inter-agency discussions which led to it, an agree- 
ment was reached to include the state forester on 
the state policy panel. In the final writing, how- 
ever, the state foresters seem, as one FS official put 
it, to have “fallen between two chairs.” They in- 
sist that the omission was neither intentional nor 
significant. Forest Service officials point to a sub- 
sequent administrative decision in support of their 
contention. 

Those who drafted the final version of the Memo- 
randum passed over the fact that, in most states, 
the USFS has had no specific “Forest Service 
official having jurisdiction of farm forestry in the 
state. . .” To cover up that miscue, the FS desig- 
nated regional officers and, in some states, local 
forest supervisors, to serve as representatives at the 
state conferences. In every instance the official so 
designated has invited the state forester to par- 
ticipate fully in the meetings. This, FS officials 
say, is another indication of good faith in their 
expressed desire to work in closer cooperation with 
state forestry officials. 

Chief Watts and Assistant Chief McArdle, say 
it is their intention to work in the closest possible 
cooperation with state forestry officials. “We will 
shift from federal to state forestry officials the 
major details of operational direction and functions 
of forestry work covered in Memorandum 1278 as 
rapidly as possible,” McArdle said. “On profes- 
sional work dealing with timber conservation work 
the shift to state agencies will be complete, if they 
will take it.” 

Most of the ruckus over the effect of the order 


on the Soil Conservation Service appears to have 
been stirred up by Section E of the order, dealing 
with “Coordination of Forestry Activities.” The 
first sentence in that section directs that “all 
forestry activities of the Department shall be under 
the direction and control of the Forest Service.” 
The SCS fears this a directive to remove all re- 
sponsibility for farm forestry from its program. 
The Forest Service, which stands to gain most by a 
literal interpretation, says the wording was “mis- 
leading and unfortunate.” It says nothing of the 
sort was, or is, intended. 

As a matter of fact, Department officials say the 
Memorandum was issued without the Solicitor’s 
office having been consulted. As a result the 
Solicitor is having some difficulty in trying to de- 
termine exactly what the lay authors had in mind. 

Forest Service officials say they have no plans, 
for the present at least, for taking over either the 
personnel or the activities of forestry specialists in 
SCS. They expect that the present relationship be- 
tween the Forest Service, on the one hand, and 
SCS and state farm foresters will be continued. 
Neither does FS plan to employ a single federal 
farm forester, or add other personnel as a_ result 
to the Memorandum. 

The problem of finding a permanent home for 
the 28 SCS forestry specialists engaged in training 
farm foresters has not been resolved. The Forest 
Service says it has no immediate plans for trans- 
ferring them to the FS payroll, but it does not 
rule out the possibility that this will be done later. 

One objective of the reorganization, the FS says, 
is the elimination of duplication of work and per- 
sonnel as between federal and state agencies. Any 
implication that there are duplications in farm 
forestry work now is a moot point that will get 
you an argument out of SCS at the drop of a hat. 

SCS maintains that cooperating soil conservation 
districts have been in a very large measure re- 
sponsible for the interest in the increased tempo 
of farm woodlands activities. It contends that 
any move which would lessen the interests of SCS 
technicians in the farm woodland problem, or that 
would handicap them in dealing with it as a part of 
a basic farm conservation program would result in 
(Turn to page 30) 














Nature provides a natural curve for the sturdy 
ribs that give this light craft its strength 
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Inside stems are fastened to the bottom board, 
as are the boat’s 22 to 25 pairs of spruce ribs 


Marking the yokes for the spot where they will 
rest on the yoke rails is an exacting operation 
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Planking for the bottom board is pine or cedar, 
quartersawed to prevent splitting and checking 


Driving home one of the 3000 brass screws used 
to join planking and ribs in a well-made boat 


The finished product — sleek, utilitarian, justly 
called “light truck of the Adirondack waterways” 
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By ROLAND 


HERE are those who would 

scoff at an oar-propelled boat 

dating back to pre-Civil War 
days, call it a relic of another age 
and say, make way, oldtimer, for the 
sleek, mechanical outboards. But the 
many defenders of this venerable 
granddaddy of the rivers and lakes 
are firmly convinced that the guide 
boat still deserves a place in the mod- 
ern scheme of things and are quick to 
point to the utility and durability 
that have made it the “light truck of 
the Adirondack waterways.” 

This craft has been—and still is— 
in such wide usage that probably 
every section of the Adirondacks 
would gladly lay claim to its origin. 
One such claim from a_ reliable 
chronicler is that nothing of greater 
historical importance attaches itself 
to Long Lake than the fact it was 
here the first guide boat was built by 
Mitchell Sabattis and Cy Palmer. 
The time was about 1842. 

There were a few initial refine- 
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ments of the original design, but after 
elimination at an early date of the 
square stern all guide boats were the 
same in lines. Builders—each a 
master craftsman—virtually followed 
the same set of plans and today, 
except for modern machinery to ex- 
pedite the work, the procedure re- 
mains the same from sawmill to var- 
nish brush. 

To say there is an average boat 
would be misleading, but boats will 
measure from 14 to 16 feet in length, 
32 to 38 inches wide amidships, 23 
to 26 inches high at the bow, a little 
less at the stern but usually 12 inches 
deep in the center. Three cane seats, 
the end ones fastened and the middle 
one movable and resting on rails, is 
usual. Standard also is a set of rails 
for the yoke by which the boat is 
carried. A 16-foot boat will weigh 
from 76 to 78 pounds without equip- 
ment—oars, oarlocks, seats. yoke, 
paddles, backrests; a 14-foot boat, 
less equipment, 70 pounds. Oars are 
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seven to eight feet long, well balanced 
and overlap about ten inches to make 
cross-rowing easier. Floor boards 
are unheard of, but a piece of carpet 
is sometimes carried as a concession 
for the “sports” to be transported. 
The guides want nothing loose like 
floorboards to add to the weight and 
be a nuisance; lightness is of prime 
importance. Early guide boats sold 
for $1 a pound weight. 

Lumber for the ribs and stems 
calls for spruce, cut from the stump 
and larger roots, taking advantage 
of the natural curve of the grain of 
the wood in that part of the tree. 
Planking is pine or cedar, quarter- 
sawed to prevent splitting and check- 
ing. Most builders use a revolving 
frame on which the bottom board is 
fastened in setting up a boat. The 
inside stems are fastened to the bot- 
tom board as are the many pairs of 
ribs, 22 to 25 in number, depending 
on the length of the boat, which 
overlap at the foot about the width 
of the bottom board at their par- 
ticular station. The ribs are about 
five-sixteenths of an inch thick and 
seven-eighths of an inch deep. Unless 
clamping is used, batten strips hold 
the ribs in place until the planking 
is put on. Planking strength is found 
in using first growth material. Rib 
strength comes from the natural curve 
of the stump or root “knee.” 

Planking a guide boat is a very 
delicate job. The boards and plank- 
ing are about three-sixteenths of an 
inch thick and cut on a curve to fit 
their particular place. Each edge has 
to be beveled about half an inch and 
also the ends of the planks where 
they are spliced. 

In the middle of the boat there is 
considerable curve to the ribs and 


(Turn to page 30) 
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Cutthroat Trout 
of the 


Yellowstone 





By CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


ODAY, as when Lewis and 
Clark and other early explor- 


ers first saw the magnificent 
mountain wilderness which is Yellow- 
stone Park, all the upper river drain- 
age—and immense Yellowstone Lake 
—is inhabited by countless thousands 
of fine, native cutthroat, the Salmo 
lewisi. Fortunately for the many 
thousands of anglers who each sum- 
mer visit this great Park, the native 
cutthroat trout has been perpetuated 
there by far-seeing Park authorities. 
Perhaps in no other place in the 
world has a scientific plan of restock- 
ing trout been so successful. 

Also, many waters, originally bar- 
ren because of falls and other natural 
obstacles, now abound with trout as 
a result of this constant stocking pro- 
gram. 

Roughly a million persons visit 
this great park annually. Not all of 
them fish, of course, but a great 
many do, and the rangers estimate 
that one trout of the cutthroat or 
other varieties for each of the million 
would not be a bad guess as to the 
number of fish taken. A_ million 
trout, a million pounds at least, taken 
in two months or a bit longer! The 
season is short in Yellowstone, July 
and August being the principal 
“tourist months.” 

This fisherman’s paradise does 
pose one problem, though, especially 
for the serious angler who likes to 
know exactly what he is catching. 
That problem is the sometimes not 
so simple one of classifying the 
principal varieties of the trout. The 
many recognized sub-species, a vari- 
ation in color and form in fish of the 
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same species, often in the same 
stream, and changing water and food 
conditions are making this classifi- 
cation increasingly difficult. Hybrid- 
ization in many instances compounds 
the confusion. 

The fine cutthroat trout originally 
inhabited most of the waters of the 
Great Basin and the Rocky Moun- 
tain region and is still to be found 
in great numbers in countless streams 
and lakes. But, being closely related 
to the coastal rainbow trout, and 
spawning at about the same time dur- 
ing the spring, the cutthroat fre- 
quently hybridizes with the splendid 
rainbow, and his identity is lost. The 
resulting fish is a grand gamester, 
often having the rainbow’s marvelous 
leaping ability when hooked, so noth- 
ing “is lost” from the pure angling 
standpoint. The true cutthroat does 
not leap, though he takes fly or bait 
avidly, when it is properly presented, 
and provides a most satisfactory bat- 
tle. 

The two separate species are some- 
times mistaken one for the other by 
the uninitiated, since both often have 
backs of varying shades of green, 
and always black spots along the 
back and on the tail. But the red 
slash on the cutthroat’s underjaw 
which accounts for his name, will 
infallibly identify the fish. And, hav- 
ing scales so minute that his sides 
appear “satiny,” is also a cutthroat 
characteristic. Some rainbow hybrids 
will also show the red mark, but 
other markings, such as larger scales 
and the “rainbow” band, will identify 
the cross-breed. 

(Turn to page 34) 











































Fishing bridge, where the Yellowstone River leaves the 
Great Lake, is a popular spot with anglers. And 
very few of them ever fail to heok the legal limit 


Thanks to far-seeing Park authorities, this 
great wilderness still abounds with as many 


fine fish as in the day of Lewis and Clark 
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“Perfect dry fly water” is what fishermen appreciatively call 
this stretch of the Yellowstone just a few miles below the lake 


= 
These colorful cutthroat were lured from the weed beds of Henry’s 
Lake with a skillfully-cast fly of the small shrimp nymph pattern 
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FUTUCE 


COEUR D’ALENE 


| on the north shore of 
beautiful Lake Coeur d’ Alene, at 
the junction of U.S. Highways 
10 and 95, the city is noted for 
its recreational and scenic attrac- 
tions. Cradled in a setting of 
pine-clad mountains and rolling, 
fertile valleys, it is truly a gem 
among the cities of the West. 
The history of Coeur d’Alene 


dates from the days of Fort | 


Sherman in the 1870’s; and is 


VISITORS WELCOME 
GUIDED TOURS 


closely linked with the building 
of the great Idaho White Pine 
lumber industry, now its princi- 
pal business. Four large mills, 
including the Rutledge Unit of 
Potlatch Forests, Inc., shown in 
the photograph below, have an 
annual capacity of over 300 
million board feet of White and 
Ponderosa Pine, Red Fir, White 
Fir, Larch and Cedar. 
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1951 
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Beautiful Playground 
of the 


Nature has overlooked nothing to make Coeur 
d’Alene a favorite playground of the Pacific 
Northwest. Here, where modern civilization meets 
the great unspoiled beauty of the outdoors, you 
will find recreation as you like it. Among favorite 
diversions are boat trips up the lake and into the 
shadowy St. Joe River, the highest navigable 
river in the world. 
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Heintooga Lookoff provides this spectacular view of a 
portion of the Great Smoky Mountains in North Carolina 


AFA Sponsors New Type Smoky Trail Trip 


OR the Easterner who is looking 

for a mountain vacation prac- 

tically in his own back yard, 
The American Forestry Association 
this fall is sponsoring a ten-day sad- 
dle trip into the mile-high country 
of the Great Smokies in North Caro- 
lina. Scheduled for October 2 to 12, 
the outing is something entirely new 
in AFA services, and, although simi- 
lar, is not to be confused with the As- 
sociation’s Trail Riders of the Wil- 
derness program which is now in its 
18th year. 

The Smokies trip is intended more 
for the tenderfoot than for the in- 
veterate outdoor enthusiast who real- 
ly likes to rough it. The new trip 
will include “breaking-in” rides for 
those who need to brush up on their 
horsemanship and each night except 
one will be spent at the well-appoint- 
ed ranch house of the Cataloochee 
ranch, near Waynesville, North Caro- 
lina, which will serve as vacation 
headquarters. This thousand-acre 
sheep and cattle spread long familiar 
to Trail Riders of the Wilderness, is 
located right on the edge of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park- 
one of the nation’s most magnificent 

and it offers vacationists that rare 
combination of an authentic rural 
setting plus all the conveniences of 
modern living. 

The ten-day schedule includes two 
half-day “breaking-in” rides. The 


Tired but happy riders “take five” 
along the peaceful mountain trail 


first will be to Sheepback Lookoff for 
a wonderful view of the Plott Balsam 
Mountains and the other to Purchase 
Knob to enjoy sweeping views of the 
Smokies. Four all-day rides are on 
the agenda. One is a loop trip 
through the towering virgin timber 
of the Park, over Hemphill Bald and 
down to Caldwell Fork by way of 
Double Gap Trail. The return route 
will be via McGee Branch and Cata- 
loochee Divide. The round trip is 
about 15 miles. 

Another loop trip is planned 
through picturesque Hemphill Valley, 
with its interesting mountain cabins, 
and on up to Raven Roost Cliffs. The 
14-mile swing is completed via Pur- 
chase Knob. On another all-day trip 
riders see some of the most striking 





Even the “tenderfoot” can 
be a real mountaineer on 
this ten-day package va- 
cation starting October 2 


scenery on the North Carolina side 
of the Park on the way to Heintooga 
Lookoff. The fourth day-long trip 
covers about 15 miles over Cataloo- 
chee Divide, through Paul’s Gap and 
Fork Mountain, returning over Doub- 
le Gap Trail. 

The only overnight camping trip 
is to Mount Sterling Peak, one of the 
most beautiful campsites in the Park. 
This junket covers about 34 miles. 
Short rides over ranch fields and to 
nearby points of interest also will be 
available on days or half days for 
which no definite schedules are made. 

Groups may be of any size up to 
15 riders. The cost per person for 
the full ten days is $170. Reserva- 
tions may be made through AFA 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
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1 beats the devil 


SKIDDING FOREST SERVICE TIMBER through the dust of Devil’s Den, two 3,000-board-foot logs thunder down behind a Big Red TD-24. The 
same crawler dozes access roads, makes it pay to log where it used to be impossible. 


DEVIL'S DEN GIVES UP HEAVY TIMBER TO 
INTERNATIONAL’S CHAMP CRAWLER 


Out in the high Sierras it took International's Big Red TD-24 
to dive into Devil’s Den and come out with 100,000 board feet 
a day for Chico Wood Products Co. Superintendent Joe 
Mastelotto tells the inside story: 


“I've never seen anything to compare with International's 
TD-24! It's got the most guts for the toughest logging and 
road building. From now on, | don’t want to log with any 


POWER THAT PAYS 


other tractor. The TD-24 is really the Champ!” 

It's the Champ all right—with 148 maximum drawbar 
horsepower, the most of any crawler on the market—8 speeds 
forward, 8 reverse... . fast “on-the-go” shifting . . . with 
finger-tip Planet Power control. 

Ask your International Industrial Distributor for the low- 
down, including his field service and shop facilities. Find 
out all the answers—you'll be a TD-24 man from then on! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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REPORT ON AMERICAN BIG TREES 


In September 1940, The American Forestry Association launched a campaign to locate the largest living specimens 
of American trees. After ten years of diligent search by cooperating individuals, the following list of “champions” 
is being run serially until completed. Common and botanical names listed conform to “Standardized Plant Names” 
issued by the American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature. Identification and measurements are 
by nominators. The challenge is to locate trees larger than those listed, if they exist, and also giants of species 
not listed. Send all reports to The American Forestry Association, 919 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Species 
MAPLE (cont.) 
Chalk, or Whitebark, Acer leucoderme 
Douglas Rocky Mountain, Acer glab- 
rum douglasi 
Mountain, Acer spicatum 
Red, Acer rubrum 
Trident Red, Acer rubrum tridens 
Silver, Acer saccharinum 
Striped, Acer pennsylvanicum 


Sugar, Acer saccharum 


Vine, Acer circinatum 


MESQUITE 
Honey, Prosopis glandulosa 


Velvet, Prosopis velutina 


MOUNTAINMAHOGANY 
Birchleaf, Cercocarpus betuloides 


Curleaf, Cercocarpus ledifolius 


MULBERRY 
Black, Morus nigra 


Red, Morus rubra 


White, Morus alba 


OAK 

Bartram, Quercus heterophylla 

Bebb, Quercus bebbiana 

Black, Quercus velutina 

California Black, Quercus kelloggii 

Missouri Black, Quercus velutina 
missouriensis 

Blackjack, Quercus marilandica 

Bottom, Quercus runcinata 

Bur, or Mossycup, Quercus macrocarpa 

Bushes, Quercus bushi 

Cherrybark, Quercus falcata 
leucophylla 


Chestnut, Quercus montana 


Swamp Chestnut, or Basket, Quercus 
prinus 

Chinkapin, Quercus muehlenbergi 

Dwarf Chinkapin, Quercus prinoides 


Circumference 


Part IV 


at 4% feet Spread 


a 
56” 
3’ 
18'7” 
9'6" 
22'10” 
2'4” 
176” 


5'8” 


10’10” 


1s 


1'9” 


10’7” 


13'3” 
8'9” 


23’ 


16'2” 
610” 
196” 
36 
7s" 
810” 
214” 
5's” 
24'1” 
19’1” 


30'3” 


19’ 
20’ 


10’ 


110’ 


67’ 


45’ 


$2’ 


136’ 


51’ 


59’ 


114’ 


49’ 


Hit’ 


Height 
29’ 
50’ 


25’ 


110’ 


88’ 


54 


51’ 


56 


143’ 


33’ 


82’ 


110’ 


19’ 


Location of Tree and Nominator 


Quachita National Forest, Arkansas. Kendall 
Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Birch Bay, Washington. Oliver V. Matthews, 
Salem, Oregon. 

Great Smoky Mountain National Park, Ten- 
nessee. S. Glidden Baldwin, Danville, Illinois. 

Wappingers Falls, New York. H. F. Hedge- 
cock, Poughkeepsie. 

Warren Woods, Three Oaks, Michigan. Ken- 
dall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Harbor, Maine. John D. Kendig, Manheim, 
Pennsylvania. 

Near State College, Pennsylvania. H. H. 
Arnold, State College. 

Bethany, West Virginia. Stephen Spurr, Mor- 
gantown. 

Wilhoit Mineral Springs, Marion County, Ore- 
gon. Oliver V. Matthews, Salem. 


Near Gatesville, Texas. Weldon D. Woodson, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Coronado National Forest, Arizona, Gilbert 
Sykes, Tucson. 


Medford-Crater Lake Highway, Jackson 
County, Oregon. Oliver V. Matthews, Salem. 
Nevada National Forest, Nevada. S. D. War- 


ner, Baker. 


Near Easton, Maryland. F. W. Besley, Balti- 
more. 

Great Smoky Mountain National Park, Ten- 
nessee. S. Glidden Baldwin, Danville, Illinois. 

Near Parkersburg, West Virginia. Miss C. E. 
Aumiller, Washington. 


Mt. Holly, Burlington County, New Jersey. 
S. Glidden Baldwin, Danville, Illinois. 

Swope Park, Kansas City, Missouri. Kendall 
Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lloyd’s Neck, Long Island, New York. Mrs. 
George H. Savage, Lloyd’s Neck. 

Yosemite National Park, California. John B. 
Wosky, Yosemite National Park. 

Swope Park, Kansas City, Missouri. Kendall 
Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Near Chillum, Maryland. F. W. Besley, Bal- 
timore. 

Heathwood Park, Kansas City, Kansas. Ken- 
dall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Big Oak Tree State Park, Missouri. Kendall 
Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Near Swope Park, Kansas City, Missouri. Ken- 
dall Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Near Cumberstone, Maryland. S. Glidden 
Baldwin, Danville, Illinois. 

Near Cecilton, Maryland. Karl E. Pfeiffer, 
Annapolis. 

Near Sandhill, Mississippi. Z. Waters White, 
Wilmar, Arkansas. 

New Burlington, Ohio. John Pickin, Dayton. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
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Species 


Deam, Quercus deami 

Gambel, Quercus gambellii 

Laurel, Quercus laurifolia 

Lea, Quercus leana 

Live, Quercus virginiana 

Canyon Live, Quercus chrysolepsis 

Interior Live, Quercus wislizeni 

Mutabilis, Quercus mutabilis 

Overcup, Quercus lyrata 

Pin, Quercus palustris 

Northern Pin, Quercus ellipsoidalis 

Post, Quercus stellata 

Northern Red, Quercus borealis 

Southern Red, Quercus falcata 

Swamp Red, Quercus falcata pagodae- 
folia 

Scarlet, Quercus coccinea 

Sargent Scarlet, Quercus coccinea 
tuberculata 

Scrub, or Bear, Quercus ilicifolia 

Shingle, Quercus imbricaria 

Schneck, Quercus shumardii schneckii 

Shumard, Quercus shumardii 

Tan-, Lithocarpus densiflorus 

Turkey, Quercus laevis 

Water, Quercus nigra 

White, Quercus alba 

California White, or Valley, Quercus 
lobata 

Oregon White, Quercus garryana 

Swamp White, Quercus bicolor 


Willow, Quercus phellos 


OSAGEORANGE 


Maclura pomifera 


PAWPAW 
Common, Asimina triloba 


PECAN 
Carya illinoensis 


PERSIMMON 


Common, Diospyros virginiana 


PINE 
Bristlecone, Pinus aristata 
Coulter, Pinus coulteri 


Jack, Pinus banksiana 


Knobcone, Pinus attenuata 


JULY, i964 


Circumference 


at 4% feet Spread 


» 
15'8” 
24’ 
73” 
35’ 


36'3” 


10’4” 
155” 
18'2” 
10'5” 
13’9” 
24'9” 


24/1” 


14’ 

241” 
a7 

1810” 


278” 
28'3” 


256” 
16/11” 


20’ 


18'10” 


49” 


21'4” 


36” 


9'1” 


50’ 


62’ 


168’ 


130’ 


100’ 


61’ 


72’ 


103’ 


132’ 


65’ 


165’ 
153’ 


112’ 


106’ 


82’ 


32’ 


145’ 


49’ 


21’ 


Height 
85’ 
45’ 


70’ 


78’ 


100’ 


143’ 


114’ 


104’ 


97’ 


25’ 


135’ 


59’ 


28’ 


(To be continued in next issue) 


Location of Tree and Nominator 


Near Bluffton, Indiana. S. Glidden Baldwin, 
Danville, Illinois. 

Deep Creek, Washington County, Utah. R. P. 
McLaughlin, Logan. 

Near Sebring, Florida. William F. Jacobs, 
Tallahassee. 

Forest Park, St. Louis, Missouri. Kendall 
Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Near Hahnville, Louisiana. Charles Genella, 
New Orleans. 

Angeles National Forest, California. G. Arm- 
strong, Los Angeles. 

Near Sacramento, California. Arthur J. Teller, 
Del Paso Heights. 

Big Oak Tree State Park, Missouri. Kendall 
Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Patuxent Wildlife Refuge, near Laurel, Mary- 
land. Karl E. Pfeiffer, Annapolis. 

Lawrenceville, New Jersey. C. W. Schisler, 
Trenton. 

Dunes Park, Illinois. Kendall Laughlin, Chi- 
cago. 

Charlotte County, Virginia. F. C. Pederson 
(Deceased). 

Millbrook, New York. H. F. Hedgecock, 
Poughkeepsie. 

Cumberstone, Maryland. F. W. Besley, Balti- 
more. 
Pennsylvania. H. H. Arnold, State College. 

Big Oak Tree State Park, Missouri. Kendall 
Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Forest Hill, Maryland. F. W. Besley, Baltimore. 

Near Gatlinburg, Tennessee. S. Glidden Bald- 
win, Danville, Illinois. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. H. H. Arnold, State College. 

Near Burnt Mills, Maryland. F. W. Besley, 
Baltimore. 

Parkwood Park, Kansas City, Kansas. Kendall 
Laughlin, Chicago, Illinois. 

Glenwood, Arkansas. Kendall Laughlin, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Near Cazadero, Sonoma County, California. 
Arnold F. Wallen, Santa Rosa. 

Maxwell’s Point, Harford County, Maryland. 
F. W. Besley, Baltimore. 
Near Savannah River, Allendale County, South 
Carolina. Cleary M. Haithcock, Badin. 
Wye Mills, Maryland. F. W. Besley, Baltimore. 
Bidwell Park, Chico, California. Lloyd G. 
Ingles, Chico. 

Mendocino National Forest, California. H. G. 
Abbott, Orono, Maine. 

Near Hanover, Pennsylvania. C. N. Myers, 
Hanover. 

Queenstown Eastern Shore, Maryland. S. Glid- 
den Baldwin, Danville, Illinois and F. W. 
Besley, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Near Carmichael, Maryland. F. W. Besley, 
Baltimore. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. John D. Kendig, 
Manheim. 


Assumption Parish, Louisiana. Sam Mims, 
Baton Rouge. 


Auburn, Logan County, Kentucky. Louis 
Liedman, Russellville. 


Cedar Breaks National Monument, Utah. Rus- 

sell K. Grater, Springdale. 

Angeles National Forest, California. Will H. 
Thrall, Alhambra. 

Dunes State Park, Indiana. Kendall Laughlin, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Rogue River National Forest, Oregon. Oliver 
V. Matthews, Salem. 
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less contribution from our farm 
woodlands in meeting the nation’s 
timber needs. 

It is expected that SCS, in co- 
operation with state farm foresters, 
will continue to work directly with 
farmers in integrating forestry with 
the overall conservation program on 
the land. That, the FS estimates, will 
involve at least 80 percent of forestry 
advice and guidance required on 
private farm lands. The other 20 per- 
cent, which may require specialized 
advice, including timber cutting and 
management, is to be continued by 
FS in cooperation with state forestry 
officials. 

“We will not disturb the present 
relationship between SCS and farm- 
ers whose woodlands are incidental to 
their farming operations,” FS off- 
cials said. “Rather, we will try to 
foster and encourage that relation- 
ship. We will count on SCS and 
PMA committees doing most of the 
routine farm forestry work” 

Forest Service officials continue, in 
discussing the Memorandum, to in- 
sist that it will not disturb present 
SCS work with farmers on forestry 
and that it will encourage greater 
cooperation between state and federal 
agencies. They point to the Co- 
operative Forest Management Act of 
1950, to become effective on July 1. 
This Act, sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of State Foresters, clarifies 
procedures of increased federal-state 
cooperation and provides for the 


The 


there the planking has to be thicker 
in order that it might be hollow 
planed on the inside in the center 
and made convex on the outside to 
fit the curve of the ribs. 

After each piece is fitted into its 
respective place, the beveled edges 
are cemented. An early practice was 
to make a paste of whitelead and 
varnish. The planks are fastened to 
the ribs with brass screws. The joints 
are nailed with very slim copper 
tacks, alternated inside and outside, 
holes for which are braded with a 
sharp awl. The tacks are driven 
against a clinching iron to bend 
them over properly. A good boat 
takes 3000 brass screws and 5000 
copper tacks. 
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(From page 19) 


elimination of duplicating employees 
and activities. FS officials say they 
want to eliminate the overlapping and 
duplication of federal and _ state 
forestry officers and field personnel. 
The authority and responsibility will 
be delegated to state foresters where- 
ever they can and will take it, FS 
officials insist. 

That portion of the Memorandum 
which has had SCS most worried is 
Sec. E. (1) which directs that “to the 
extent possible under present law or 
future amendments thereof, the for- 
estry activities of the Soil Conservation 
Service are hereby placed under the 
direction and control of the Forest 
Service.” To SCS that is an impli- 
cation that legislative authority may 
be sought to completely strip SCS of 
all forestry work assigned to it under 
the Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. FS officials, however, say 
they do not know of any intention to 
seek a change in the Act. 

The same section specifies that the 
Forest Service, cooperating with State 
forestry agencies, shall be responsi- 
ble for “producing and distributing 
forest tree planting stock, develop- 
ing plans for farm forestry and 
shelterbelts, and assisting landowners 
in carrying them out.” As a matter 
of fact, SCS already is pretty well 
out of the business of producing 
tree planting stock. 

By an arrangement with the Asso- 
ciation of State Foresters, the SCS 
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has purchased most of its tree plant- 
ing stock in the past few years from 
state forestry nurseries. In_ states 
where sufficient supply has not been 
available, the SCS has had to sup- 
plement from its own _ nurseries. 
However, the SCS has only 15 
nurseries that produce 20,000 or 
more trees a year and six producing 
less than 20,000 a year. The total. 
however, is not substantial. The 
great bulk of tree planting stock is 
being produced in state nurseries 
and SCS will be encouraged to ob- 
tain trees through those. Planting 
assistance and advice will continue to 
be by SCS and PMA committees. 

Sec. E. (2) directs that FS and 
PMA jointly determine forestry 
practices to be included in the ACP 
program. FS officials say their re- 
commendations will continue to in- 
clude consideration of advice ob- 
tained from state forestry officials. 
No change in present practices is 
planned, they say. 

That seems to support Department 
officials, from the Secretary down, 
when they insist the purpose of the 
Memorandum is to secure more, 
rather than less, active state and local 
participation in formulation of poli- 
cies and the carrying out of the agri- 
cultural resources programs. Only 
as the program gets beyond its pre- 
liminary stages and more of the ad- 
ministrative details are worked out, 
can there be assarance that such an 
optimistic prophesy can be sustained. 


Light Truck of the Adirondacks 


(From page 21) 


It takes a workman ten to 12 hours 
a day with good luck to get over a 
round of planking on a boat. There 
are seven rounds to a boat. After 
planking, the outside bowstems, the 
deck, *wales, seat and yoke rails, 
oar irons, stem bands, shoes and 
finishing coats of paint or varnish 
are completed. Most boats are var- 
nished rather than painted. In the 
old days it took a month of “long 
days” to build a boat. Now, from 
start to finish, that is without var- 
nish, decks and ‘wales, five and one 
half days are required. Ten or 12 
boats can be made during a winter. 
Summer is given over to repair work 
by a builder. 


Guide boats still can be found in 
many a boat livery and in private 
ownership. Several guide boats have 
been in use over half a century— 
one has been retired after 90 years 
of use—so well were they built and 
such was the care taken of them by 
the men whose livelihood they in- 
sured. Many a guide thought more 
of his boat than his gun. He pam- 
pered it more than he might a mem- 
ber of his family. 


Most persons who have used one 
agree that no finer craft can be found 
than a good Adirondack guide boat 
—a craft that attests to the ingenuity 
of its people and is so characteristic 
of that section of the Empire State. 
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On an A-W Power Grader the bulldozer becomes a rough, tough _ Live, climbing power at both ends of the machine keeps it bull- 
tool .. . extra sturdy to match the extra power of ALL-WHEEL dozing steadily through sand where an ordinary grader would 
DRIVE, and fully up to this job of clearing a rock slide. find it difficult to travel, let alone work. 





On this railroad fill, there is plenty of power and traction to use __‘ First, the grader blade with its deep-plowing ability is socked 
both blades, with their fingertip hydraulic controls for quick into the ground to undercut the tree roots; then the bulldozer 
and easy, precision operation. backed by the superpower of ALL-WHEEL DRIVE finishes the job. 
The traction and maneuverability of A-W Power Graders make them ideal tools for the 
Bulldozing jobs found on grading and construction work. Heavily made and reinforced 
to accommodate the extra power of All-Wheel Drive and Steer, the Bulldozer is an essen- 
tial for many jobs —a time and money-saver for dozens of others. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY, AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Subsidiary of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 
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Se a £3 oe As: 
por Drem 
gp SKIDS and LOADS 






A compact, wonitiie Sadie machine that quickly pays for itself. 


—and does them exceptionally well: 
(1) it SKIDS (it’s the most flexible 
and adaptable skidder on the mar- 
ket; (2) it LOADS (truck can be 


% Can be set up in just a few minutes 
% Operator and two linemen make full crew 


LOGGERS DREAM does three things loaded in 10 minutes or less; and 


(3) it TRANSPORTS ITSELF (put it 
in gear and travel away at highway 
speeds). 


places where equipment cannot go 
%*% Serves from three to five log trucks 


% Low upkeep, long life and heavy output 


% Moves at highway speed with log trucks 
% Handles heavy logs from hard-to-reach 


to next job. 
Write for Complete Information. 


TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 





Visit our Export Sales Office on Ground Floor, 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans 


PACIFIC PUMPER 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 PORTABLE FIRE-FIGHTERS 


% The — sure-start- 
UG ing WA-7, new- 


est of the fa- 
mous Pacific 
Pumpers and already an 
outstanding success in both 
private and public forest 
use, is light enough to be 
carried by hand to source ol 
water, booster tank location, 
or fire area. It delivers 22 
gpm. at 50 p.s.i. or 14 
g.p.m. at 300 p.s.i., throws a 
high pressure fog for smoth- 
ering tactics. Self-priming, 
positive displacement rotary 














pump, driven by 4-cycle air- \ 

; . hes oe TE 
cooled engine, gives you eg 
power and portability that mean real : <n 


fire protection over a wide area. 





Write for data on complete line of 






Pacific Pumpers, hose, accessories. 











EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 










PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
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Meet a Snake 


(From page 12) 


must keep critical watch over us. 
Death by gangrene isn’t comfortable, 
either. 

And how big we ask, are these 
potential murderers of the wild? The 
copperheads and coral snakes are full 
grown at three feet, the moccasins 
range from four to six feet, and I 
have seen the skin af a diamondback 
rattler that measured ten feet two 
inches. The bushmaster from Central 
America and the Caribbean islands 
has been known to reach 12 feet, the 
fer-de-lance, six feet, although a tree- 
living form of the latter may measure 
only two feet. The largest of the 
cobras, the king cobra, sometimes 
called the hamadrya, reaches 12 feet. 
while the Egyptian cobra or asp, of 
the kind that Cleopatra used to eject 
herself from life, varies from four 
to six feet. And every one of them 
is quite deadly, the potency of the 
poison having no relationship to size. 

The constrictors, of course, are 
much larger, but few of us will ever 
meet a constrictor. We just don’t go, 
normally, into their parts of the 
world; it's so much more comfor- 
table where we are now. 

Nevertheless, the size of these 
monsters is enough to take our 
breath. An anaconda from South 
America, and captive in the New 
York Zoo, measures 17 feet from 
nose to tail, and we have many re- 
ports of others 20 feet long. Why 
nature builds them so big is beyond 
me. | could be frightened just as suc- 


cessfully by one of ten feet long. but 


maybe a South America jaguar would 

take a ten footer in stride. Nature 

probably knows best. 

In brief, the proper etiquette for 
meeting a snake, consists of being 
prepared. Being prepared in the 
United States means the observance 
of four rules. Here they are: 

1) Keep a first aid kit for snake bite 
near. There is no time to go fetch 
one after a bite. 

2) If we must go into snake country. 
we should wear high shoes, leg- 
gins or boots. 

3) Unless we are searching for snakes, 
seeking to capture them, we should 
move through underbrush with 
plenty of noise, and slowly. Give 
them time to get out of our way. 

4) Know what to do if bitten, and 

do it. 


These four rules show us how to 
meet a snake. Observe them, and 
live. 
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Women and Wilderness 


(From page 14) 


a fawn, an’ him a tiger an’ her 
eyes says: ‘Bite me, Tiger!’ ” 

“Well, did Jim Trunk find Num- 
ber Four-” 

“Sure he did! Took him four 
hours —trackin’ that lil creature 
across them dry ledges, an’ through 
the swamp.” 

The old car had drawn up in the 
cabin clearing, and now, for the first 
time, I was able to discern the driver. 
The car itself was Zeke’s old clatter 
mill that had carried us over roads 
unprintable. But the driver was a 
girl—blond in the sweet May twi- 
light, very much master of herself, 
and with only one hand on the old 
wooden wheel. The other hand, the 
left one, hung out over the side. In 
that hand she held a looped willow, 
on which four half-pound trout were 
suspended through the gills. 

Before I knew it, Zeke was at the 
side of the car. He helped the girl 
out with some odd bundles, and 
made tender comment on the size 
and beauty of the trout. And to my 
amazement, this creature with bright, 
smudged face walked across the 
threshold of Zeke Brackitt’s cabin 
with an air of imperious but loving 
proprietorship. She did give me a 
nod of casual acceptance, as for an 
old crony of whom she had heard 
many dull tales. But for the moment, 
probably justly, I was a kind of vege- 
table—harmless enough—but super- 
fluously present, like an adjective. I 
was looking through the cabin win- 
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realistic form of Zeke Brackitt, had 
tracked this charming Creature o’er 
ledge and through swamp. But Zeke, 
or his new wife, had made the transi- 
tion from myth to loving mayhem, 
for the slim hands tightened on 
Zeke’s shoulders, and I heard her 
say, as she lifted her lips to his: 
“Bite me, Tiger!” 


Cutthroat Trout 
(From Page 23) 


Each spring trout culturists of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
take millions of eggs from the spawn- 
ing fish as they run up the many 
streams tributary to the 90,000 acre 
lake. These are fertilized, taken to 
the hatchery near the north end of 
the lake, and in about three weeks 
are in the “eyed” stage, or have be- 
come “advanced fry”—tiny trout, 
still feeding upon the yolk sac to 
which they are attached. 

And man’s knowledge, plus na- 
ture’s kindness works additional mag- 
ic right here. Normally hatched trout 
are raised to a larger size before 
releasing, an expensive process. But 
the spawning trout in the streams 
have all returned to the lake and the 
Yellowstone River below by late July 
or early August, so the eyed eggs and 
tiny fry are unmolested when placed 
back in the streams. Thus, they can 
grow and become fat, while their 
parents inhabit the larger waters. 
By another year these babies are 
almost of “catchable” size, and the 
second year they will be “real trout.” 

In both the lake and river below 
nature again has been kind. Hordes 
of fresh-water shrimp hatch from the 
aquatic grass and weed growth, to 
feed upon the microscopic plankton 
in the water, in turn to provide food 
upon which the trout become fat and 
sassy. And here the experienced 
angler will take the trip and, unless 
the fish are feeding upon a hatch of 
aerial insects, choose a wet fly or 
nymph resembling the shrimp—and 
catch fish. 

This is essentially “wet fly” fish- 
ing. In the lake, wading from one of 
the sandy beaches, the cast is made 
well out, the fly permitted to sink, 
and retrieved in slow hesitating jerks. 
The fish never reach great size in 
either lake or river, averaging per- 
haps a bit over a pound, though two 

(Turn to page 37) 
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ply lasts, prices quoted below 
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today. Help stop fire waste. 
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When ordering books—any book 
—remember that your AFA 
membership entitles you to a 
ten percent discount. Order 
through the Book Department, 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 919 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 














What’s Happening in Forestry 
For prompt reporting and interpretation § of 
actions and trends affecting public and private 
forestry and forest industries, read What's 
Happening in Forestry, mailed from Washing 
ton, D. C., twice each month. 

Send for sample copy. 

ALBERT G. HALL 

Forestry Relations Counsel 

1740 K St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 








WRITE for descriptive literature today. Built 
by the manufacturers of Lantz Kutter- 
Kolter, Flexible-Grapple Hay Forks, Tire 
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Fishing Flies and Fly Tying, by 
William F. Blades. Published by 
Stackpole and Heck, Inc., Harris- 
burg. Pennsylvania. 234 pages. 
illus. Price $7.50. 


This colorful volume presents in 
detail the art of fly tying, covering al- 
most every type of artificial fly. Pen 
drawings of black and white or full 
color photographs are used to illus- 
trate each fly. The author is called 
the “fly tyers’ tyer” in the Fore- 
word by J. Clark Salyer II of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, who also states 
that he believes Blades’ purpose in 
writing this book was “to give the be- 
ginner the information he needs 
about tools, materials and methods of 
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machine grinds sickle bars one to seven feet 
long... produces a uniform edge, maintains 
proper bevel . 
sickles in tip-top shape...speeds up grass 
and weed-cutting jobs. Successfully used by 
maintenance men for over three years. 


. extends life of sickle. Keeps 


ONE MAN OPERATES IT 


No skill is required to operate the Lantz Sickle 
Grinder. Grinding stone is mounted in a 
swinging arm...grinds coming and going. 
Spring-loaded table keeps sickle section 
against stone. Two stones of different angles 
are available. 


Grinder is drilled for mounting on wall or 
bench. Available with electric motor...or 
can be used with gasoline engine for field work. 


LANTZ MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., Dept. $-702, Valparaiso, Ind. 





tying so as to eliminate many hours 
of wasted time trying to figure it out 
alone.” 

Bill Blades’ success at fly tying 
seems to be at least partially based 
on the fact that he first makes a study 
of entomology and then proceeds to 
build an artificial duplicate of the fly 
which he proposes to tie. Because he 
himself is a perfectionist and yet has 
the ability to explain his methods in 
simplified detail, this book should 
prove invaluable to both beginning 
and advanced tyers, as well as serv- 
ing as an added source of knowledge 
for all fishermen. 


Maize in the Great Herbals, by 
John J. Finan. Published by 
Chronica Botanica Company, Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts. 191 pages, 
illus. Price $3. 

This hand-bound, limited edition 
is the only modern account of the 
early history of maize (corn), with 
special reference to its introduction 
into western Europe. In telling the 
history of the arrival of maize in Eu- 
rope as reflected in the works of the 
Renaissance herbalists, the author 
has done extensive research and pre- 
sents a comprehensive, well-illustrated 
account. 


Our Landed Heritage, The Public 
Domain, by Roy M. Robbins. Pub- 
lished by Peter Smith, New York 
City. 450 pages, illus. Price $5.50. 
A synthesis on the history of pub- 

lic lands in the United States, this 
book is perhaps the first attempt to 
integrate American land history with 
the other forces that have shaped our 
history civilization. The author takes 
the point of view that our civilization 
is not all political, economic and 
legal; considerable social history is 
inextricably bound up with public 
land settlement. The volume is illus- 
trated and the author makes copious 
use of footnotes. 


A Manual of the Flowering 
Plants of California, by Willis 
Linn Jepson. Published by the Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berke- 
ley, California. 1238 pages, illus. 
Price $5. 

This is a new printing of the vol- 
urme considered to be the only com- 
prehensive description of the flora of 
California. It contains descriptions 
of 4,019 species of the fern-allies and 
flowering plants of the state and indi- 
cates their distribution. Numerous 
drawings render the reader a more 
complete understanding of the diver- 
sified vegetation of the state. 
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Cutthroat Trout of the Yellowstone FIRE LOOKOUT TOWERS 
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be trout water, with its sagebrush 
shores and weed-grown shallows, yet 
it ranks as one of the most productive 
lakes of large trout anywhere in the 
West. There are great, broad rain- 
bows, too, but they live far out in 
the lake, and do not seem to hy- 
bridize with the native cutthroat, who 
prefer the shallow lake borders. 

Great fish of 20 pounds and more 
are taken from Henry’s Lake almost 
every summer, but you will probably 
be satisfied with those of less size: 
fat, highly colored, gamey specimens 
averaging a mere three or four 
pounds in weight. 


Here again, weed beds and hordes 
of shrimp, in addition to other nymph 
life, such as the embryo dragon fly, 
are responsible for the rapid growth 
of the trout. And, since all this lush 
food is to be had only in shallow 
water, the angler finds no necessity 
for going far out on the lake. 

Perhaps the “hottest spot” is at 
the north end, where hotel, cabins 
and boats are available. Here a 
great, warm spring enters the lake, 
encouraging the lush, underwater 
weed growth. Between the weed beds 
are comparatively deep channels of 
clear water over which you anchor 
vour boat, within a stone’s throw 
from the little dock. 

Here is the one spot that I know 
of, in a rather wide trout fishing ex- 
perience, where it is easier to take 
fish on the fly than by any other 
method; where a short cast only is 
required; and where the tyro has as 
good a chance to land large trout as 
the expert. 

And, for variety in this amazing 
lake, the great rainbows sometimes 
appear in schools, to raid the shrimp 
beds and anglers’ offerings alike. 
Then there are doleful tales of broken 
tackle and lost monsters. Late one 
autumn, two years ago, the proprietor 
of this resort walked down to the 
dock and cast out a striped wobbling 
lure. A heavy strike at once. And 
much later he landed a_ beautiful 
specimen of the true rainbow weigh- 
ing 23 and one-half pounds! And 
earlier that season a visitor, fishing 
for trout the first time, landed a huge 
cutthroat at that same spot weighing 
20 pounds. 

This interesting native is plentiful 
in other waters of this region, and 
often will be taken in great Hebgin 
Lake, with its more than 100 miles 
of shoreline, lying just out of West 
Yellowstone village. But here the 
rainbow is also plentiful. and many 
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fish will show the marks of hybridiza- 
tion. 

The cutthroat’s natural range origi- 
nally extended far to the west, 
covering much of Idaho, Nevada 
and eastern California, but in many 
of these waters the peerless rainbow 
has been introduced, and hybrid 
trout will often be found, with the 
rainbow characteristics predominant. 
The resulting fish is perhaps finer 
game from the angler’s standpoint, 
but one cannot but regret the gradual 
loss of the colorful native. 

Lake Tahoe, in California, and 
many other waters tributary to what 
was once the great Lahontan Basin 
in prehistoric times, contains Salmo 
henshawi, a fine variety of the native 
cutthroat. It was once common in 
the Truckee River, which drains 
down into great Pyramid Lake, from 
which giant trout were taken for 
many years. And the world’s record 
cutthroat trout of 41 pounds came 
from that lake some 25 years ago. 

And to prove the susceptibility of 
this trout to unusual conditions, far 
back in the California Sierras in little 
Silver Creek, there lives a gorgeous 
golden cutthroat trout. Almost as 
brilliant as the true High Sierra gold- 
en, this fish is nevertheless classified 
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as a species of cutthroat by the 
scientists, and is called the Pitue 
trout. 

Another form of the native cut- 
throat is the sea-run species, in- 
habiting coastal rivers from northern 
California up to Alaska. Properly 
named Salmo clarkii it much re- 
sembles the fish in the interior, but 
seldom reaches a size larger than four 
pounds. Living in salt water much 
of the year this fine game fish ascends 
to the streams to spawn in the spring, 
and provides excellent fly and spin- 
ner fishing before the general run 
of steelhead later in the season. 

These coastal cutthroats will proba- 
bly survive in their original form for 
long to come, at least in the many 
little known rivers up along the coast 
of British Columbia and into Alaska. 
But the future of the Rocky Moun- 
tain or Lewisi cutthroat is not so 
bright in waters other than Yellow- 
stone Park. 

Perhaps then, the angler should 
join with other nature lovers who 
enjoy and appreciate the conservation 
measures embodied in the manage- 
ment of our great National Parks 
system, and give thanks for the far- 
seeing policy applied to the native 
cutthroat in Yellowstone. 
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Extinguishing Unit. It quickly converts your truck into a hard- 
hitting, effective fire fighting unit—lowers the cost of automotive 
fire apparatus to a price all can afford. The Porto Pumper Pallet 
Model can be used by any group, community or organization 
requiring fire fighting protection although distant from organized 
professional fire fighting service. 





The Slip-On Unit Pallet Model Porto Pumper can be easily and 
quickly removed from the trucking equipment at any time, releas- 
ing it for other gainful uses. Simple to operate and maintain — 
effective performance, practicability and economy of operation 
make the Pallet Model Porto Pumper (can be used by anyone 
who has a truck) the best value ever offered in the automotive 
fire fighting field. 


Pallet Model Porto Pumper (Patent Pending) 


Porto Pumper’s basic equipment includes a water tank with 
capacity in excess of 200 gallons, hose rack (capacity 600 feet 
of 1%” discharge hose), a demountable Porto Pump (which 
is a rotary positive displacement type rubber gear pump pow- 
ered by a 4-cycle gasoline engine), supply hose, aluminum 
extension ladder. 200 feet fire hose, fire axe and hand extin- 
guisher, straight stream nozzle, combination fog and straight 
stream nozzle. 


The pumping unit is readily demounted and may be rapidly 
carried to water source (hydrant, well, ditch, pond or stream) 
The rubber gear construction of the Porto Pump permits the 
use of either dirty or clean water. Excellent performance is 
obtained with straight stream nozzles, fog nozzles or foam 
equipment The pump’s wide base permits its placement and 
operation on soft ground. 





The Famed Porto Pump 
Is Available Separately 


FEATURES: Mechanical seals (no packing or glands to adjust), 
automatic relief valve, ball bearing construction (eliminates 
shaft lubrication). 




















PORTO-PUMP, INC. 


227 IRON STREET + DETROIT 7 + MICHIGAN 
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LIKE HAIR— 


Like hair on a dog’s back 
young trees are growing all 
over the Pacific Northwest 
in the Douglas fir region. 

On 8,144,700 acres of for- 
estland, once logged, new 
crops are growing. These 
junior forests, backlog of our 
future forest supply, range 
in age from 10 years to 90 
years. They will be the for- 
est giants of 1980, 1990 and 
all the years in the future. 

Forest management has 
come to the Douglas fir for- 
ests, under private impetus, 
at just the right time to in- 
sure perpetual crops of trees. 
Therein lies the guarantee of 
perpetual crops of forest 
products from out here. 


C. D. JoHNSON 
LUMBER CORPORATION 


Office: Portland, Or. 
Mills: Toledo, Or. 
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RITEWAY 


WOOD BURNING FURNACE 


furnace. w 

burning furnace with 
Greater efficiency, 
ease =6lof)=s handling. 
Amazing accuracy of 
control. Only a few 
minutes care and— 
presto! 24 hours of 
healthful, uniform 


room temperature. 
Write for free folder 














RITEWAY 
WOOD BURNING STOVE 


Entirely different in 
esign and function 
from any other on 


i 
efficiency, reduces 
heating cost. Auto- 
matic . . . trouble 

+ + » economical 
te buy and operate. 
Holds even tempera- 
ture for twelve hours. 





Write for free folder. 








RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-B * HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 





On the Oak Wilt and Dutch Elm 


(From page 11) 


Noel Wysong and C. G. Sauers of the 
Cook County Forest Preserve in the 
vicinity of Chicago. 

With the industry group having 
gathered $20,000 and promising as 
much more where that came from, 
the advisory committee has now rec- 
ommended the Universities of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, lowa, Illinois and 
Missouri be invited to participate in 
studies to investigate the methods of 
local control, method of spread over 
long distances, other possible forms 
of causal organisms and other host 
plants. 

In the meantime Marvin E. Fow- 
ler, forest pathologist at Beltsville, 
will this summer continue to direct 
aerial surveys from Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri down through the Mississip- 
pi Valley delta lands and east as far 
as the Southern Appalachians to 
scout other areas where oak wilt may 
be suspected. Because of the pro- 
nounced leaf symptoms of the dis- 
ease, aerial scouting proved effective 
last summer and helped uncover in- 
festations in southern Missouri and 
Arkansas. Ground crews must verify 
these reports, of course, but time is 
saved in ground cruising what from 
the air is obviously healthy timber. 

Although believed to have existed 
in the lowa-Wisconsin-Minnesota 
area as early as 1925, oak wilt was 
not positively identified until 1942 
when the fungus Chalara quercina 
was isolated at its casual agent. It 
remained a somewhat obscure tree 
disease until 1949 when discovered in 
the Ozarks of Missouri and in north- 
western Indiana. These findings were 
given considerable publicity and 
caused great alarm when it was sug- 
gested the disease might sweep 
through the economically important 
oak forests of the Ozarks. 

As reported in the April, 1950 is- 
sue of American Forests, there is lit- 
tle reason to believe the disease is 
dirborne, and at present the only 
proven ways it may be transmitted 
are through root grafts and, to a 
lesser degree, through wounds which 
reach the cambium region of the tree. 
As yet no satisfactory explanation is 
forthcoming for long distance trans- 
mission, 

At least 28 of the oak species ap- 
pear to be susceptible to the disease, 
red and black oaks having been 
known to die within a few weeks af- 
ter infection. In these groups foliage 
symptoms usually appear first in the 
upper part of the tree, then progress 


rapidly over the entire crown. The 
leaves first become dull or pale green, 
curl upward and then become yellow 
before falling off. A brown streak- 
ing in the outer sapwood just beneath 
the bark is another symptom which 
can often be seen by peeling back the 
bark of infected twigs or branches. 

Since there are other diseases—an- 
thracnose for one—which gives oaks 
somewhat similar wilt symptoms, it 
is advisable to verify suspicions 
through laboratory tests. A half doz- 
en twig or branch specimens six to 
eight inches long and about an inch 
in diameter, collected from wilting or 
recently dead oaks, should be sent at 
once to the nearest State Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Symptoms of Dutch elm disease 
are either a sudden wilting of leaves 
which stay on the branches, or a sud- 
den turn to yellow of all leaves on a 
branch or throughout a treetop after 
which the limbs become prematurely 
bare. The tender twig tips usually 
curl under, too. Anyone suspecting 
presence of a diseased elm should 
prepare specimens in the same man- 
ner directed for oak wilt and send 
them to one of several Dutch elm dis- 
ease laboratories (such as the one 
at East Orange, New Jersey) or to 
state forestry or agriculture depart- 
ments for forwarding. 


Frequently, if Dutch elm disease is 
detected early enough, the tree may 
be saved by proper pruning of the in- 
fected branches. The removed wood 
should always be burned to prevent 
further spread. If a tree is too far 
gone, the only solution is to dispose 
of it as quickly as possible. 

Many communities employ tree ex- 
perts who will be glad to come to 
your rescue in such predicaments. 
Many New England communities are 
particularly vigilant, for a complete 
loss of the elms which line their 
streets would destroy a beauty syn- 
onymous with their history dating 
back to the colonial era. 


Illustrative of the importance in 
which communities regard the dis- 
ease, one resident of the District of 
Columbia recently inquired from The 
American Forestry Association if 
there was anything he should do 
about an elm in his yard which was 
losing its leaves. His query was called 
to the attention of John T. Batson, 
District superintendent of trees and 
parking, and a crew was dispatched 
to the scene in a matter of hours. 
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The outlook is not so rosy in and 
around the nation’s capital, noted 
world-wide for its abundance and va- 
riety of trees. This year District off- 
cials for the first time requested and 
received an appropriation of $24,430 
to be used to provide a crew, spray- 
ing equipment and trucks to fight the 
spread of the fungus among the 31.,- 
532 elms. 

The National Capital Parks, under 
the Department of the Interior, also 
has a crew under the direction of 
Plant Pathologist Horace V. Wester 
working full time on trees surround- 
ing such beauty spots as Jefferson 
Memorial (see cover), Lincoln Me- 
morial, the tidal basin, White House 
grounds and other such meccas 
sought out by every visitor to Wash- 
ington. Healthy elms are sprayed by 
mist blower with a DDT 12 percent 
emulsion, and diseased trees are ei- 
ther pruned or removed. One 60-foot 
landmark on the White House 
grounds succumbed a year ago. First 
discovered in 1947, the record shows 
18 infected trees in 1948, 35 more in 
1949 and a jump to 102 new cases in 
1950. There were six known new in- 
festations as of the end of May, but 
it was feared the toll might well ex- 
ceed the previous high by summer’s 
end. 

First identified in Holland in 1919, 
accounting for its popular name (the 
scientific identification of the fungus 
is Ceratostomella ulmi |Schw.| Buis- 
man), the disease is believed to have 
found its way to this country through 
burl elm veneer logs imported from 
infected European areas. It was first 
identified in this country by Dr. Cur- 
tis May, then with the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Wooster, 
in 1930 as existing in Cleveland and 
Cincinnati. Because it soon spread to 
many New England city streets and 
homesteads, the public was stirred to 
action much sooner than was the case 
with oak wilt. 

Despite a rather intensive research 
program since the mid-’30s, patholo- 
gists have not yet been able to come 
forth with a cure-all for “Dutch elm,” 
nor have they been able to halt fur- 
ther spread of infection. 

The job is made more difficult, too, 
by the activities of insect carriers, 
two somewhat similar elm bark bee- 
tles which have been responsible for 
taking the fungus into new areas. 

Adding still further to the confu- 
sion and consternation is a high inci- 
dence of phloem necrosis, a virus dis- 
ease having highly similar symptoms 
and in some areas a far worse de- 
stroyer than Dutch elm disease. Only 
an expert can tell the two apart, but 
that’s another story. 






More than a highly efficient, low-cost motor 
grader with big grader features...the “D” 
is an all-year, many-job machine...the most 
useful grader on the market today with 
easily mounted, matched attachments. 





. 


MAINTAINS ROADS, HANDLES LIGHT CONSTRUCTION 
— cuts ditches, slopes banks, grades shoulders, works 
and spreads oil mix. 


Let your Allis-Chalmers dealer show you 
what the Model D can do for you. 





SCARIFIES OLD ROADS— mounting be 
hind blade makes full use of weight and 
traction . steering is positive, easier 


LOADS sand, gravel, snow, other bulk 
materials. Rear-mounted, 5/-yd. bucket 
is hydraulically controlled. 


WEIGHT 
8,500 Ib. (bare) 
* 
BRAKE HP. 

34.7 (famous Allis- 
Chalmers gasoline engine) 
* 

SPEEDS 


Four forward, to 18.6 
mph; reverse to 2.9 


PLOWS SNOW. Interchangeable V or 
blade-type plows, hydraulically con- 
trolled Blade also handles light dozing. 


ALLIS:CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION . 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 











AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


Subscribing, per year $5 
Contributing, per year 10 
Sustaining, per year 25 
Life (for individuals) no further dues 100 


Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 











PROTECT and SAVE 
your elm trees with 


BENOX 


LIQUID CONCENTRATE 
ainst 


ag 
DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


A new approach that attacks 
the fungus parasite. 
Inexpensive and easy to apply. 
for details and prices contact 


B. L. Lemke & Co., Inc. 


LODI, NEW JERSEY 
Inquiries from distributors invited 
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OUR QUALIFIED STAFF 

OF SKILLED MANAGEMENT 

AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
OFFERS THESE BASIC SERVICES 


General Business Analyses 
Management Controls 
Production Controls 
Marketing and Distribution 
Office Procedures 

New Product Research 


For full details send for our 
brochure outlining HDH services 


HUBBARD, DILLEY 
& HAMILTON, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS— 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
a 


Tel. Murray Hill 7-3650 











| GOING 
Exploring 


THIS SUMMER? 


SEND FOR THiS 
BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


EXPLORING OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS AND MONUMENTS. 


by Devereux Butcher, Field Representa- 
tive, National Parks Association, describes 
26 national parks, 36 national nature 
monuments, 18 national archeological 
monuments; contains 284 superb photo- 
graphs and 3 maps, and full color pic- 
tures on the covers. The latest, most 
authentic book on the subject, it tells 
how to get there by bus, train and auto, 
what you'll see and do, and where to stay. 








Fill in and mail the coupon with your check to 
‘eeueseeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeaeeae 


National Parks Association, 1214 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. Box AF 


(0 Paper-bound $2.50 [) Cloth-bound $4.00 
Name 


Address 





Davy and the Reptile 


(From page 17) 


to skid logs and haul lumber. 


A rainstorm made an early dark. 
It thundered and lightened. We rested 
after supper in the bunkshack, with 
murky lantern light. Uncle Ben came 
in and started yarning, as though to 
cheer the hands up. Then he cornered 
Bugs Dowd and began to gab about 
Davy Crockett’s adventures in the 
Oregon country when it was wilder- 
ness. He acted as though he hadn’t 
heard a word of objection from Bugs 
Dowd. 

Nowadays Western Oregon is as 
free of snakes as Ireland is, mighty 
near (Uncle Ben said on, his drawl 
sounding high and dry through the 
beat of rain on the shakes, the wind 
surges and thunder peals). 

As I remarked, there stood Davy 
Crockett alongside the seven-foot set 
of rattles he had unearthed and made 
to thunder, and here came Old 
Hickory, the boss sarpint down the 
trail like a hoop from a big wheel. 
Davy took a turn toward him and 
let fly with Killdevil, all in a single 
move. In the middle of a revolution 
the monstraceous sarpint broke his 
circle, spit pizen once, hit the rifle 
bullet. and melted it in one blending 
flash. Then he closed the circle of 
his hoop again and wheeled on for 
poor Davy. 

He was geared and armed for the 
worst he could expect to meet in the 
big. black forest of Oregon firs. Big 
Butcher was in his belt, along with 
a brace of pistols. He had two 
pouches of bullets and three powder 
horns. But pizen was coming fast. 
On each turn the sarpint would un- 
button his jaws and take a sample 
spit at Davy. Then the air would 
turn blue and the needle leaves of 
the boughs above would shrivel and 
fall. The wind was behind Davy. It 
was his forlorn hope. 

Davy Crockett was taking hold of 
that hope, you may be sure. His 
head worked faster than his hands, 
and that was mighty fast. Up and 
out came a powder horn. Davy un- 
stoppered the little end and rammed 
it in his mouth. He took a deep 
breath. The wind churned and roared 
in his lungs. Then he aimed. He 
waited until the boss sarpint wheeled 
close enough for a sight to be taken 
between the forks of his tongue as 
he uncoupled and licked it out—and 
then Davy Crockett blew full force. 

The blast from Davy’s tornadori- 
ous lungs was so powerful that it 


DON'T BREAK YOUR NECK / 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS / 
CUT LABOR COSTS Sot 
DOUBLE PRODUCTION! With the 
New, Amazing. LIGHTWEIGHT 


ALUMINUM comb. Sawing, Pruning, 
} uit Picking, Shaking Poles. 





y 
Palm Frond 





* oe. JW 
Combine Sections of ‘Poles to make 


Poles up to 
80 ft. tall. Weighs 1 lb. per 5S ft. 70c per ft. At- 
tachments extra. F.O.B. Los Angeles. No Break- 
age, No Splinters, Lasts Forever. Sections from 
2 to 30 ft. Reaches top of any tree. A 60 ft 
pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG & FREE BOOKLET 
CI MAA TELLS YOU HOW TO INCREASE 
aiuiw THE QUALITY and QUANTITY 
FRUIT ¢ of Your FRUIT as Well as the 
: BEAUTY OF YOUR TREES. 


al te Dal dal SO @ @ BOB conr 
MLIG23 = 300-S. Los Angeles St. 
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FOREST PROPERTY 


Estimates—Appraisals—Management 


PRENTISS & CARLISLE CO., 
INC. 


107 COURT STREET BANGOR, MAINE 











POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 
107 Homestead Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Estimates—Appraisals—Trespass Cases 
Machine Tree Planting Service 
We have cruised over 2,200,000 acres from 
Maine te Central America; machine planted 
1,000,000 trees. 








SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. « = 


Direct course readings. Write for . 
free literature and instructions. < 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A, LaPorte, i. er a 
















INGERSOLL SHOVELS 


Blade Edges Guaranteed SPLIT-PROOF! 


Shovels, Spades, and Scoops of TEM-CROSS 
Steel (Interlocking mesh-grain structure) are 
light, strong, and hold edge unusually well. 
INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION 


Borg-Warner Corporation, New Castle, Indiana 








ioe soon FREE 


shows hundreds of famous roses and peren- & 
nials—all guaranteed to live and bloom in 
your garden, Planting hints—many money- 
saving offers. Write for your free copy today! 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
(World's Largest Rose Growers) 
600 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 


New 48-page catalog in FULL COLOR— ee 
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shot the powder forth in a lump that 
whirled and held together tight until 
it had sailed between the sarpint’s 
fangs and jaws and into the critter’s 
throat. In the same second fortune 
smiled. It smiled on Davy in the way 
of the sarpint’s breathing out fire in 
that instant. And instantly the pow- 
der blew up. In the flash how Davy 
did run! He lit out so fast that the 
wind he raised ripped bark off the 
firs as he passed. And how he 
thundered! For he ran with the rat- 
tles of the big boss sarpint of the 
forests. With the roaring rattles slung 
over one shoulder and Killdevil on 
the other, youthsome Davy Crockett 
made tracks for camp. 

And for miles around snakes came 
tracking after him. All they knew 
was that the thunder which rattled 
through the afternoon and the night- 
fall was from the rattles of the boss 
sarpint of the big timber. And the 
snakes came to the call, all breeds 
of them, saving only a few stray 
garters and kings. 

Davy was tired out, and down- 
hearted too, by the time he made 
camp. It was nightfall. He didn’t 
bother to bake up any sourdough 
bread but supped on cold jerky and 
took to the kivers. The rattles he 
swung over the bough of a fir tree. 

Winds stormed in through the 
night from the Pacific Ocean. The 
roar of them in the big firs was fit 
to wake the dead. The winds carried 
the thunder of the boss sarpint’s rat- 
tles far east up the mountains. Snakes 
from all over h’isted heads, forked 
out tongues and pricked up their 
ears, answering the call. 

Davy Crockett slept through it all 
until the rising sun smote his eyes. 
He woke up slowly from a dream of 
homecoming to old Tennessee, a 
powerful celebration in which thou- 
sands made the welkin ring with 
storms of cheers, while the cannon 
volleyed the famous young explorer 
of the Oregon country with one salute 
after another. Davy woke up from 
all that and realized that the cheers 
were really wind in the trees and that 
the cannon volleys were the thunder 
of the boss sarpint’s rattles. 

Davy sat up to see snakes. All 
about his camp nothing but snake 
eyes looked at him from the bush 
and around the trunks of the trees. 
It was nothing less than an amazing 
spectacle to Davy. In the soft red 
light of sunup the heads of the snakes 
stood from their coils on the ground, 
waving and nodding like unto the 
lilies of the field. Many colors shone. 
Some in the shadows were as green as 
the grass and leaves. Others shone like 


ESTS 
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FOR BRUSH CLEARANCE e¢ FIRE LANE CONSTRUCTION 


Even the thickest brush meets its 
master in the SEAMAN, for the 
power driven tines rotating at 
high velocity cuts, chops, mills 
and shreds the undergrowth and 
rips out their root systems as well. 
Further, the SEAMAN can_ be 
operated so that a high propor- 
tion of the resultant debris is 
buried. This, of course, is not 
only an added measure of fire 
protection but also contributes to 
the humus content of the soil. 


We'll gladly send you 
complete information . . . 
Just write and ask for it. 
Simply send a_ postcard 
marked “Brush-Cutting.” 
We'll do the rest. Write 
to 


SEAMAN MOTORS, wc. 


299 N. 25th St. MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 


ky 


Quickly and at low cost the SEA- 
MAN completely clears brush for 
emergency fire lane construction. 
Sturdily built, it will level saplings 
2 to 3 inches in diameter and the 
rotor passing over their trunks 
and branches cuts and shreds 
them into fragments. 


And the SEAMAN is ideal in 
maintaining permanent fire lanes 
and rights-of-way for transmis- 
sion lines through forested areas. 














67 YEARS 


OF PROGRESS 


Proudly stamped on the millions of feet of lumber produced annually by 
W. T. Smith is this familiar trade mark. The old locomotive stands as a 
symbol of many years of sound operating methods — selective cutting, fire 
prevention, reforestation and other measures to assure a permanent source 


of quality pine and hardwoods. 
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Seedlings for Forest and Christmas 
Tree Plantings. Complete line. As 
low as $16.00 per 1,000. 

Strong, sturdy, well-rooted seedlings 
and transplants for Conservationists, 
Timber-Operators, or owners of idle 
land. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 STA — 

For Special Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock 


Price List. Write Box 27-G. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 












Indiana, Pa. 
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Stanford, Montana 
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TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Nurway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, a Pine, 
White Spruce, Black Hill Spruce, ete. rices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED +0 LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 





the sunlight. The hissing of so many 
snakes sounded through the wind in 
the trees. But yet the hung-up rattles 
of the boss sarpint sounded loudest 
of all. And Davy Crockett had a 
head on his shoulders fit to recognize 
that it was the power of the rattles 
that had brought him such company 
as it was now his privilege to boast. 

The big bother on Davy’s mind at 
this time was the settlement of the 
Oregon country for Hail Columbia 
and Down with the Redcoats. The 
thing he thought of when wide awake 
was what a detriment to settlement 
so many snakes in the woods might 
be. No sooner did he think it than 
he made a vow on what he would 
try to do. 

In short order Davy Crockett had 
his pack made and some scant swal- 
Jers of jerky under his belt. Then 
he shouldered up, with the pack on 
one side and Killdevil on the other. 
Over the rifle’s barrel the boss sar- 
pint’s rattles were slung. 

It was wonderful to Davy how they 
would rattle like thunder and ring 
like bells as they swung there in tune 
to his stride when he turned north. 
Whatever the tune was to be called, 
it surely worked like a charm on the 
Oregon snakes. They came after 
Davy, one and all, and he led them 
through the wilderness, bringing in 
new converts at every blessed mile. 
Inside a week Davy was back at the 
old Columbia. 

Meanwhile, Old Hickory, the boss 
sarpint, was at the tail of the proces- 
sion, still hoping to get his rattles 
back. He was in sore shape but able 
to creep. His jaws were so scorched 
from the gunpowder blast that his 
bite was gone. All his pizen had gone 
up in smoke. His throat was sore all 
the way down to his gizzard. He 
could not swallow. 

It was all Old Hickory could do to 
keep at the tail end of the march of 
the snakes—if such it may be called 
—but he did make it. He crawled 
to the rim of a bluff above the Colum- 
bia just in time to see Crockett go 
sailing round the bend in a dugout 
cedar with 40 Indians at the paddles 
—and all the snakes to speak of in 
Western Oregon filling the river in 
the war canoe’s wake. The boss 
sarpint slithered for the bluff above 
the bend and dove in. He had no 
stomach for water. By this time Old 
Hickory was the most weary and 
woebegone reptile of history. But 
there ahead of him were all the other 
snakes from this side of Oregon. And 
ahead of thern Davy Crockett stood 
at a mast in the mighty canoe, like 
George Washington crossing the 











LET'S GO 
TRAIL RIDING 





A chance to get away from the con- 
gested cities and crowded highways, 
riding remote trails, fishing in white 
waters, exploring nature’s last primi- 
tive strongholds on horse or by canoe— 
all these are the wilderness vacation 
opportunities offered by The American 
Forestry Association’s Trail Riders of 
the Wilderness. The remaining ex- 
peditions for 1951 include two canoe 
trips. Dates are: 


July 10-19—Quetico-Superior (canoe), Minne- 
sota—$170 


July 16-27—Flathead-Sun River, Montana — 
$175 


July 22-31—Quetico-Superior (canoe), Minne- 
sota——$170 


July 24-August 2—Maroon Bells-Snowmass, 
Colorado—$190 


July 24-August 3— Sawtooth, Idaho—$188 


August 7-16—Maroon Bells-Snowmass, Colorado 
—$190 


August 7-17—Sawtooth, Idaho—$188 

August 13-25—Cascade Crest, Washington — 
$188 

August 20-September 1—Olympic Peninsula, 
W ashington—$200 


August 29-September 10—TInyo-Kern, California 
$205 


September 4-15——Pecos, New Mexico—$205 


Write or wire for detailed information 
and reservations 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Delaware. From the top of the mast 
the magical rattles streamed and 
shook, thunder music ringing from 
them. 

Sunset time the canoe was rowed 
over the bar by the Indian people 
and out into the ocean deeps. The 
snakes never faltered. They swam 
still after the spellbinding music of 
the rattles from the mast. And Old 
Hickory, the boss sarpint followed 
on. 

Black was the night that fell. 
Through it the Indians rowed, mak- 
ing westing. In the wake of the canoe 
snake eyes sparked and glittered— 
many at first, but fewer and fewer as 
the night wore on. By dawn only the 
boss sarpint was to be seen. And 
in the light this was only to flash a 
fang in wicked farewell at Davy 
Crockett before he gave a last con- 
vulsion of his great coils and then 
went under for keeps. 


Uncle Ben Cotter stopped there to 
fill and light his pipe and to study 
Bugs Dowd through the murk and 
lantern shine. Then he said it was 
time for all to turn in. He remarked 
that Davy had anchored the magical 
rattles in a tree on the north bank 
of the Columbia and it had lured 
snakes down from as far as 54-40. 
Uncle Ben said it was too bad Davy 
Crockett or St. Patrick, one or the 
other, or somebody like them wasn’t 
in the Seven Devils country. He pas- 
sed a few words about the mean 
breeds of snakes in his own woods 
here, then moseyed out of the shack. 

Bugs Dowd was up and down, in 
and out, the night long. I kept 
dreaming of snake eyes in the dark 
myself. Bugs couldn’t quit camp 


quick enough in the morning. 





blade. 


For your convenience we will furnish both the No. 1WE Pruner head sec- 
tion and the No. 44WE Pole Saw head section 30” long and extra handle 
section 6 ft. long fitted with quick changing sleeve connectors, known as 
our WE Combination Pruner and Saw. 


Two complete tools 

- longest section 
72 in.... EASILY 
CARRIED IN 
SMALL CAR. 






. « « longest section 


Length Weight 
Ibs. 

30 in. Pruner... 2% 

30 in. Saw 1Y2 


72 in. Section. 2 
72 in. Section. 1% 








Total Weight. 8 


This combination 
can be quickly and 
easily assembled to 
make either of these 
two tools: 
i Heavy Duty Tree Trimmer (1'4” capacity) 
| Fast-cutting Pole Saw ‘ 











1442 ft 
. 1442 ft. 


BARTLETT 





Box 19—3003 E. Grand Boulevard, 


This Tree Trimmer has the Compound Lever side cutting head and also 
double leverage due to the pulley which is attached to the curved lever. It 
will sever any branch up to 11/4” in diameter with the slightest effort. 
Only a side cutting head leaves clean wounds. 

For larger limbs we recommend our No. 44 Pole Pruning Saw with 16” 













Damage by ice and wind often can be avoided, 
or the effect lessened, by use of correctly designed 
pruning tools, bracing materials, and tree wound 
dressing 


No. 127 PARAGON SAW. This 
curved blade, draw cut pruning saw 
is ideal for all-around pruning. Best 
quality saw steel. Easy giip handle. 


This drop-forged tool steel 9-inch Hand Pruner has 
a crucible steel blade and hardened hook. 
passed 


Unsur- 
Ask for catalog showing a complete line 


of tools 


MFG. CO.) 





Detroit 2, Michigan 











Stocked For 
Immediate 
Delivery By... 











Ye Wont Mildew! 


EXCEEDS 
U.S.FOREST SERVICE 
REQUIREMENTS 





14 LBS. PER 100 FEET 


CHAS. NIEDNER’S 


1112” WEIGHS ONLY 


RED CHAIN 


PURE LINEN 


FORESTRY HOSE 


Red Chain Pure Linen Forestry Hose is the lightweight 
hose to meet severe forest service requirements. Mildew- 
proofed by our exclusive Niednerizing process for more 
efficient, longer life. 
pact. Sizes 1, 1% inch, lengths, 50, 100 feet. Look for 
the distinctive Red Chain stripe. Send your order to near- 
est address below for immediate delivery. 


Strong, lightweight, flexible, com- 


Ask also about Rendein Pure Linen 


Fire Hose for indoor protection. 


SONS COMPANY 


MALDEN 48, MASS. 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
69 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 
Tel.: Sutter 1-0618 


RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO., INC. 
73 Columbia Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Tel.: Main 234! 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


D. C. Everest @ President 
W. J. Damtoft @ Vice-President 
Kent Leavitt @ Vice-President 
S. L. Frost @ Executive Director 
John M. Christie @ Treasurer 
Fred E. Hornaday @ Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Honorable Sherman Adams, 1951—New 
Hampshire, Governor of New Hampshire. 


W. J. Damtoft, 1952—North Carolina, South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Association. 


Samuel T. Dana, 1953—Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan. 


Stanley G. Fontanna, 1951—Michigan, School 
of Natural Resources, University of Michi- 
gan. 

Karl T. Frederick, 1952—New York, New 
York State Conservation Council. 


William B. Greeley, 1951—Washington, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


Don P. Johnston, 1952-North Carolina, 
North Carolina Forestry Association. 


Kent Leavitt, 1951—New York, National As- 
sociation of Soil Conservation Districts. 


George W. Merck, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, Vermont Forest and Farmland Foun- 
dation, Inc. 


Walter H. Meyer, 1951—Connecticut, Yale 
School of Forestry. 


Randolph G. Pack, 1952—New York, Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation. 


Lloyd E. Partain, 1951—Pennsylvania, The 
Curtis Publishing Company. 


A. C. Spurr, 1951—West Virginia, President, 
Monongahela Power Company. 


Edward P. Stamm, 1953—Oregon, Logging 
Manager, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 


James J. Storrow, 1952—New Hampshire, 
Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests. 


Vertrees Young, 1951—Louisiana, Executive 
Vice-President, Gaylord Container Corp. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Folke Becker—Wisconsin, President, Trees 
of Tomorrow, Inc. 

Raymond J. Brown—New York, Editor, Out- 
door Life. 

Bryce C. Browning—Ohio, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District. 

Mrs. E. E. Byerrum—II|linois, Chairman, Con- 
servation Committee, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

Erle Cocke—Georgia, President, Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta. 

R. A. Colgan, Jr.—District of Columbia, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. 

E. J. Condon—Illinois, Sears, Roebuck and 
Company. 

L. A. Danse—Michigan, Member, President's 
Water Pollution Control Advisory Board. 

J. N. Darling—lIowa, Conservation Cartoonist. 

Walter E. Disney—California, President, Walt 
Disney Productions, Limited. 

Mrs. Malcolm J. Edgerton—New York, Chair- 
man Conservation Committee, The Garden 
Club of America. 

Charles F. Evans—Georgia, President, Society 
of American Foresters. 

Ira N. Gabrielson—District of Columbia, 
President Wildlife Management Institute. 

Walter R. Humphrey—Texas, Editor, The 
Fort Worth Press. 

Henry T. MeKnight—Virginia, Cornwell 
Farms. 

W. E. Merrem—Texas, Vice-President, South- 
western Settlement & Development Corp. 

Lee Muck—District of Columbia, Department 
of the Interior. 

Paul E. Tilford—Ohio, Executive Secretary, 
National Arborist Association, Inc. 

E. W. Tinker—New York, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Paper and Pulp Association. 

William P. Wharton—Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent, National Parks Association. 

George C. Waldo—Connecticut, Editor, The 
Bridgeport Post and Telegram. 





NEWS 


IN REVIEW 





Edward I. Kotok, assistant chief 
in charge of research, U. S. Forest 
Service, has retired after 40 years of 
service, according to Lyle F. Watts. 
Forest Service Chief. The veteran 
public service official has accepted a 
position with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions as head of a Chilean mission on 
forestry, agriculture and _ fisheries. 
His headquarters will be in Santiago. 
Chile. 

Dr. Verne L. Harper, formerly di- 
rector of the Northeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station at Upper Darby. 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
Kotok’s successor. Dr. Harper joined 
the Forest Service in 1927. 

Internationally known for his work 
in forestry and his knowledge of for- 
est conditions in the United States, 
Canada, Europe and parts of South 
America, Kotok came to Washington 
in 1941 to serve with the Forest Serv- 
ice as assistant chief in charge of 
state and private forestry. In 1944 
he was named assistant chief in 
charge of research and since has di- 
rected the greatly expanded USFS 
research program. 


* * * 


Six hundred agricultural spe- 
cialists from all parts of the United 
States are needed to represent this 
country abroad in technical coopera- 
tion programs. including the Point 
Four program. according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Under present plans of expansion 
the Department’s office of personnel 
is developing a national roster of 
professional agriculturists to be used 
by the Department and other federal 
and public international organiza- 
tions in recruiting personnel for for- 
eign assignments. 


* at * 


Paul W. Stathem, supervisor of 
Sequoia National Forest with head- 
quarters at Porterville. California, 
has been transferred to the informa- 
tion and education division of the 
U. S. Forest Service regional head- 
quarters at San Francisco. Jack J. 
McNutt, assistant supervisor of An- 
geles National Forest with headquar- 
ters at Los Angeles has taken over 
the Sequoia supervisorship. McNutt, 
asosciate executive secretary of the 
Society of American Foresters, Wash- 
ington, D. C., from 1945 to 1947, be- 
came affliated with the Forest Serv- 


ice in 1938 and had held the Angeles 
forest post since 1949. 
* * * 

The appointment of William 
Vogt as national director of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, was announced recently by 
the federation. Mr. Vogt, author of 
the book Road to Survival and for- 
mer chief of the Conservation Section 
of the Pan-American Union is widely 
known for his work in population 
studies and in the field of conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

Mr. Vogt has crusaded in both 
hemispheres to alert nations to the 
growing problems of diminishing re- 
sources and expanding birth rates. 
His best-seller, Road to Survival, 
through its translation into nine lan- 
guages and its condensation in the 
Readers Digest reached between 20 
and 30 million readers and was in- 
strumental in arousing public opin- 
ion to what previously had been a 
highly technical problem concerning 
few but scientists. 

* * * 

Dr. Edwin A. Ziegler, Dr. War- 
ren D. Brush and Professor H. S. 
Newins, director, are retiring this 
month from the staff of the school of 
forestry, University of Florida, at 
Gainesville. Dr. Brush is widely 
known as co-author of AFA’s Know- 
ing Your Trees book. Dr. Clemens 
M. Kaufman is succeeding Newins as 
director of the school. 

* % * 

The homespun forest fire pre- 
vention messages of Jelly Elliott and 
his “Three Knotheads” have won first 
honors in the agricultural division at 
the 15th American Exhibition of 
Educational Radio Programs spon- 
sored by the Institute for Education 
by Radio-Television at Ohio State 
University. The award was made to 
the U. S. Forest Service and the As- 
sociation of State Foresters for spon- 
soring two 13-week programs, featur- 
ing Elliott and his hillbilly band. 

* % * 

Howard Mendenhall, for the 
past five years forester for the Brandy- 
wine Valley Association at West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, has joined the 
staff of The Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests. His prin- 
cipal duties with the state society will 
be to encourage reforestation of idle 
lands and better management of 
existing woodlands. 
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Timber Study Teams Here ~ 7 way . 


The first 37 of some 80 executives 
and technicians from the wood-using 
industries of 11 free nations in West- 
ern Europe arrived in the U. S. early 
last month for an AFA-arranged 
study under ECA’s Point Four pro- 
gram of timber processing methods 
developed here. The second group is 
scheduled to arrive July 16. Each 
group will stay about six weeks. 

The initial group was subdivided 
into four teams, representing mass 
production furniture manufacture; 
medium and small scale furniture 
manufacture; uses of timber by the 
building industry, and the marketing 
of timber to be used by the building 


IN THIS 
industry. 
0 more of the four teams will id : CT U a E 


visit plants and laboratories in New 
York, Connecticut, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Kentucky, Indiana, 
North Carolina, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Minnesota, Iowa and the District of 
Columbia. 


Dr Schenck Tours West 


Dr. Carl A. Schenck, back in the \ Weighing under geen - 
U. S. for the first time since before I ge. = eae 
World W ar Il. left the East Coast late j country with a vibrationless, power- 
last month to attend the dedication 5 . FF packed performance that leaves veteran 
July 4 of a grove of Redwood trees 5 woodsmen gasping. ; : 
in hi ; The “51” features a new, highly improved cooling 
in his name and honor near Orrick, system; standard cutting attachments up to 6 ft.; 360° 
California. The distinguished Ger- swivel, locking in 8 positions; dependable Dyna-Torque 
man visitor. founder of the first engine; kickproof automatic rewind starter; automatic 
school of forestry in the U. S.—near chain oiler; new idler tailstock; concentric float-type car- 






i y ; 4 buretor; optional narrow bucking handlebars; automatic 
Asheville, North Carolina, in 1898 


: . : ~ For detailed information on centrifugal, self-energizing clutch—all these, 
arrived in this country on May 15 and many other features designed to give 


: : ~ x th - a A ‘ a 

and since has been feted by his many CF A your crew “more time in the woods. 

; . ; : Pi he famous 
friends and admirers up and down Super-Pioneer, or f 

» FP; Ps be ar | i Pioneer. write DEPARTMENT B i. E. L. POWER SAWS, INC. 
the Eastern seaboard. He spent two Sete ctck. oa cole a eee 

e ’ . 

days as a guest at AFA headquarters estlake No 


on May 28 and 29 and was accom- 
panied on his westward junket by ; = 
S. L. Frost, AFA executive director. 

During his Washington visit, Dr. 
Schenck also accepted an invitation 
to the nation’s capitol building where 


he was welcomed by Senator John J. REFORESTATOR Official 
Williams, Republican of Delaware, y 5 FOREST SERVICE 


and Representative-at-large J. Caleb Mechanical Tree Planter 
Boggs, Republican of Delaware. The Field Clothes 
Also 


doctor also was interviewed by the 
local press. 
UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 





Dedication of the California me- 
morial grove will highlight the 83- 
year-old forestry pioneer’s visit to 
his adopted country. He will return 
from the West Coast via the Pacific 
Northwest and Montana. On his re- Manufactured by 
turn to the East there will be another L. W. MERIAM CO. 
tree planting in his honor in the Hall Elsie, Michigan 
of Fame at the Dawes Arboretum, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co, 


Uniforms for Over 635 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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As Fred O. Bailey tells us in A Closer Look at 
Agriculture’s Reorganization (page 18), Secretary 
of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan’s Memorandum 
1278 of last February stirred up considerable dis- 
agreement in a number of quarters affected by the 
new delegation of authority and _ responsibilities. 
There has even been doubt as to the intent in sev- 
eral sections of the order. 

Bailey, a middle-of-the-road agricultural research- 
er, bends over backward in an attempt to present 
an impartial appraisal of the order, and certainly 
neutral bystanders should now be able to clarify 
their own thinking on exactly what the Memoran- 
dum does and does not say. 

Those partisans who feel more strongly on the 
subject quite possibly may contend that Bailey’s 
report is not as critical as it should be on several 
controversial issues — eliminating specific mention 
of the state forester as a member of the state con- 
servation policy panel, and placing forestry activ- 
ities of the Soil Conservation Service under direc- 
tion and control of the Forest Service, to name two. 
Without doubt we will, and probably should, hear 
more from these dissenting groups. 

Critics of the Memorandum, those who view with 
considerable distrust and skepticism the interpreta- 
tions either obvious or implied, will note with in- 
terest that Bailey has prevailed upon U. S. Forest 
Service officials in particular to give their interpre- 
tations on the more controversial phases. They 
have even been quoted as to their intended position 
in carrying out these provisions. Should they later 
decide to take advantage of the many loopholes the 
Memorandum affords, they would certainly have 
their own quoted phrases flung back in their teeth 
with such force their new position would be un- 
tenable. 

Most amazing, even disturbing, question in the 
entire issue is how the Secretary’s office could have 
permitted such an evidently loosely worded Memo- 
randum to be written, especially when it involves 
so many deviations from patterns of conservation 
policy long in force. The objective — to end juris- 
dictional dispute over who has what authority and 
responsibility for conservation of the nation’s soil, 
water and forestry resources —is admirable. But 
couldn’t it be accomplished without so many ad- 
mitted omissions, misleading and unfortunate choice 
of words? 

Nor is it quite clear why such confusing new 
avenues of approaching the subject were deemed 
necessary when the problem might have been 
worked out through the several thousand well estab- 
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lished Soil Conservation Districts already in opera- 
tion with the blessing of proper enabling acts and 
farm citizens’ county level boards. The promotion 
of farm forestry can profit immeasurably from the 
vast influence commanded by such a great agricul- 
tural organization, so it is hoped the damage done 
by unfortunate phraseology of the Memorandum is 
being repaired by deed and action extending from 
top to county levels. 


ATTACK ON POLLUTION 


In the daily jumble surrounding world shaking 
deliberations concerning the MacArthur issue, price 
controls and crime investigations, it was encourag- 
ing recently to note a blast on stream pollution 
from Senator James H. Duff, former Pennsylvania 
governor now occupying a Republican chair on 
Capitol Hill. 

Not that such a pronouncement is out of keeping 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania’s record. His 
efforts to clean up his state’s Schuykill River and as 
a leader in promoting the conservation of natural 
resources provided a highlight of his governorship. 
So widely is his thinking along these lines respected 
that he was invited to give a major speech on pollu- 
tion at The American Forestry Association’s 1949 
annual meeting in Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Speaking at a five-state conference of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River Basin June 
7, Senator Duff said, “At a time when under Point 
Four we are sending funds to all parts of the globe, 
we had better reactivate our thinking about points 
nearer home. There is no reason that in the richest 
country in the world one of its most fabulous re- 
sources should be so corrupted.” 

Getting down to specific cases, he asserted that 
where the Ohio River passes Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia it contains not water, but “thinly diluted 
sewage.” He also cited the decline in the oyster 
harvest of the Potomac-Chesapeake area from 15 
million bushels a year to one-fifth that amount, de- 
claring this condition was due largely to pollution. 

In Senator Duff, conservationists have an able 
spokesman who should be encouraged to speak out 
in legislative circles where it will do the most good. 
Through men in his status can come much more 
quickly the realization of an end to neglect and 
waste of water, land, soil and forest resources. It is 
unfortunate so many legislators become so en- 
grossed with worldly problems that they fail to be 
properly impressed with the gravity of problems 
confronting us close to home. 











SELECTED BOOKS ON 
FORESTRY AND RELATED 
FIELDS OF CONSERVATION 


TREES 


A First Book of Tree Identifieztion—Rogers 
A Natural History of Trees of Eastern & Central 


$ 2.50 


North America—Peattie 5.00 
Hlandbook of the Trees of the Northern States and 
Canada—Hough 5.50 
Maintenance of Shade and Ornamental Trees 
Pirone 6.50 
The Arboretums and Botanical Gardens of North 
America—Wyman 7 1.50 
The Home Book of Trees and Shrubs—Levison 10.00 
The Trees of Pennsylvania—Grimm 5.00 
Tree Trails and Hobbies—Cater 3.50 
Trees-Yearbook of Agriculture—1949—U.S.D.A. 2.00 
GENERAL FORESTRY 
An Introduction to American Forestry—Allen $ 4.00 
sernard Eduard Fernow—A Story of North Ameri- 
can Forestry—Rodgers, III 7.50 
Fifty Years of Forestry in the U.S.A.—Winters 4.00 
Forests and Men—Greeley 3.00 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney 4.50 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr $ 6.00 
Applied Silviculture in the U. S.—Westveld 6.00 
Forest Management—-Chapman 6.00 
The Management of Farm Woodlands—Guise 4.00 
MENSURATION AND VALUATION 
Forest Mensuration—Bruee & Sehumacher $ 5.00 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Meyer 6.00 
WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
A Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers 
Titmuss $ 4.75 
A Manual of the Timbers of the World—Howard 11.00 
Farm Wood Crops—Preston 3.75 
Forest Products 3rown 5.00 
Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman 5.50 
Logging—Brown 5.00 
Lumber—Brown 4.25 
Textbook of Wood Technology—Brown, Panehin & 
Forsaith 6.00 
The Coming Age of Wood—Glesinger 3.50 
The Mechanical Properties of Wood—Wangaard 6.00 
PLANTING OF TREES AND FORESTS 
Plant Buyers Guide—Steffek $ 7.50 
Principles of Nursery Management—Duruz 3.50 


Propagation of Trees, Shrubs and Conifers—Sheat 7.50 


Woody-Plant Seed Manual—Forest Service, 

U.S.D.A. 2.75 
FOREST PESTS AND FOREST FIRES 
Fire—Stewart # 3.00 
Forest Pathology—Boyee 6.00 
Insect Enemies of Eastern Forests—Craighead 2.50 
Our Enemy The Termite—Snyder 3.50 
NATIONAL PARKS 

Exploring Our National Parks and Monuments 

3utcher # 4.00 
My Camera in the National Parks—Adams 10.00 
My Camera in Yosemite Vallev—Adams 10.00 
Steve Mather of the National Parks—Shankland 4.00 

CAMPING AND RECREATION 

Field Book of Nature Activities—Hilleourt $ 3.95 
How to Live in the Woods—Halsted 2.75 


This list of Selected Books is a 





THE BOOKSHELF 





service of The 


Our Eastern Playgrounds 
and State Parks and 


A guide to the National 
Forests of 


our Eastern 
Seaboard—Merrill $ 3.75 
The Book of Nature Hobbies—Pettit 3.50 
BIRDS, WILDLIFE, FISHING AND HUNTING 
A Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson $ 3.50 
An Introduetion to Birds—Kieran 2.50 
Audubon’s Birds of Ameriea—Griscom 2 O5 
Birds of Prey of Northeastern North America 
Hausman 3.75 
Fishing Flies and Fly Tying—Blades 7.50 
Fresh Water Fishing—Carhart 5.00 
Game Management—Leopold 7.50 
Mammals of North America—Cahalane 7.50 
Northwest Angling—Bradner 5,00 
Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger 5.00 
The Fisherman’s Eneyclopedia—Gabrielson & La 
monte 12.50 
The Land and Wildlife—Graham 4.00 
The Saga of the Waterfowl—Bovey 5.00 
FLOWERS, GARDENING AND LANDSCAPING 
American Wild Flowers—Moldenke $ 6.95 
American Wild Flowers—The Illustrated Eneyelo 
pedia of—Hausman 2.49 
How to Landscape Your Grounds—Johnson 3.50 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman 7.50 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry 3.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Americin Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman $ 6.75 
America’s New Frontier—The Mountain West 
Garnsey 3.50 
Big Hugh—the Father of Soil Conservation—Brink 2.75 
Big Jim Turner—Stevens 3.00 
The Book of the States—Smothers & Cotterill 7.50 
The Cascades—Mountains of the Pacifie Northwest 
Peattie 5.00 
Conservation in the U. S.—Gustafson, et al 5.00 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith 6.00 
Educators Guide to Free Films—10th Annual Ed.,, 
1950—Horkimer & Diffor 5.00 
Elements of Soil Conservation—Bennett. 3.20 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium—Amer. See. 
Agronomy et al 4.50 
Legends of Paul Bunyon—Felton 5.00 
Of Men and Mountains—Douglas 4.00 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 2.50 
Our South—Its Resources and Their Use—Evans 
& Donahue 3.50 
Out of the Earth—Bromfield 4.00 
Pennsylvania’s Susquehanna-—Singmaster 6.00 
Road to Survival—Vogt 4.00 
Spray Chemicals and Application Equipment—Me- 
Clintock & Fisher 6.00 
Time, Tide and Timber—Coman, Jr. & Gibbs 5.00 
Water—Or Your Life—Carhart 3.60 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson 3.75 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Knowing Your Trees—-Collingwood & Brush $ 5.00 
American Conservation In Picture and Story 
Butler 2 50 
Teaching Conservation—Beard 1.50 
Managing Small Woodlands—Koroleff & Fitzwater 1.00 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know—A.F.A. 0 
Trees of the District of Columbia—Mattoon 30 


American Forestry Association to its 


members. Prices quoted are not guaranteed but to the best of our knowledge are correct 


Members ordering books through the 


Association are 


entitled to a 10% discount from 


published prices. 








CATERPILLAR 
SALES ~ SERVICE | 


Bicavse of the vast defense mobilization pro- 
gram. material shortages and extra production demands 
have gripped the nation. They affect particularly the heavy 
industries and the distributors and users of their products. 
And huge as America’s facilities have become in recent 
years. they still are not large enough to keep pace with both 
military and civilian needs. 

Nevertheless. as an owner of “Caterpillar” products. 
you are among the more fortunate. Your “Cat” equipment 
has been built for long life and to withstand severe work- 
ing conditions. What’s more, it is backed by a dealer organ- 
ization that is world-famous for experience. accessibility. 
mechanical facilities and field service to keep you going 
“come hell or high water.” 

Since World War II, the already large number of 
“Caterpillar” sales-and-service establishments has increased 
greatly. Also since that time, “Caterpillar” and its deal- 
ers have developed new techniques for restoring and extend- 
ing the life of “Caterpillar” products. Today. in their own 
shops, “Caterpillar” dealers can rebuild a great many 
worn or damaged parts which formerly required com- 


pletely new replacement. In short, every dealer is richly 


Your strong 
ght arm... 


in time of need. 


acquainted with scores of modern ways and means for 
keeping your machines in good working condition. You 


can help by doing this: 


Take your maintenance problems to your “Caterpillar” 
dealer BEFORE parts are worn beyond repair 
Remember that excessively worn parts can cause damage 
to mating parts: that track parts. pistons and liners, crank- 
shafts, cylinder heads. radiators and other items usually can 
be salvaged. Your problems are your dealer’s problems. 
Go see him today. He’ll do everything in his power to keep 
your machines operating. Your combined efforts will be 

reflected in longer equipment life. 
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